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Methods Teaching Studying 


EpiteD BY G. STANLEY HALL, 


Lecturer on Psychology and Ethics and on Pedagogy in Harvard and Johns Hopkins Univ. 


Part J. is a translation of the Monograph of Diesterweg on historiology, regarded 
by German teachers as the most helpful treatise in all the voluminous literature 
upon the subject in their language. It discusses the meaning, uses, classes, limits 
of historical study; the material, manner of arrangement, aids and methods of 
teaching; advantages of the study of different periods, and the best order and way 
of approach, ete. 

Part IT. consists of independent contributions of the following prominent teachers 
of history : Prof. Chas. K. Adams, Univ. of Mich.; Prof. W. F. Allen, Univ. of 
Wis.; Prof. Herbert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins Univ. ; Prof. J. W. Burgess of 
Columbia College, N. Y.; and T. W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass. ; also an article 
on the Relation of Physical Geography and History ; with a very carefully selected 
and discriminated bibliography by Prof. Allen of Wis. Univ. ; and an introduction 
by the editor. It is hoped that this volume will be indispensable to every teacher 


and student of history in the country. 


6 No copies will be donated except to teachers’ desks where the book has been 
introduced into classes. 
Price by Mail, $1.30; Introduction price, $1.20. 


GINN, HEATH, & CO., Publishers, 


Something ‘New and Practical. 


THE 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 
Primary Course,. . . Nos. 1, 2, 3, per dozen, ° 
Common School Course, . Nos.1,2,3,4, “% . . . 41.20 


- $ .84 


No. 5, 


Printed from Steel Plates. Giving the Business-standard Forms 
of the letters in correct and clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system 
of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing-space than any other Copy- 
books. Duplicate copy in middle of each page. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston; formerly Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in 
Arithmetic, and wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books 
in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving time and expense. ; 

The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment 
paper: 25 x 30 inches in size, and bound in the @ manner as Monroe's Read- 


g-charts. 
PRICE PER SET OF FIFTY NUMBERS, $6.00; BACK FRAME, or EASEL, 50 cts. 


Por further information address the Publishers, 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


NEW YORK, 19 Bond St.: WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 
BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St.: E. ©. MoCLINTOCK Agent. 
CHICAGO, 1523 Wabash Ave.: F. 8. BELDEN, Agent, 


Philadelphia, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Prepared by Accomplished Scholars and Experienced Educators, includes : 


Maury’s Geographies. 
The most successful and popular books of their kind; weeee giving the greatest satisfaction. Element- 


ary, 54 cents; Revised Ma d Wall set of eight 


‘Khe Clarendon Dictionary. 


A marvel of iveness and usefulness for every student and business man. It isa work of highest 
character and authority, prepared by the ablest eoholase, 45 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


A series that gives new zest and interest in this foundation study of the schools. The best scholars f the 
world have given this series the highest praise. As tert books they are without a superior. New ULatin 
Primer, 75 cts.; Latia Grammar, $1.00; Latin Reader, 723 cts.; Latin Exercise Book, 


72 cts.; Fifth Book of Caesar, 30 cts. Mailed on receipt of price, 


VENABLE’S EASY ALCEBRA, at 6O cts,; PERRIN’S CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR, 
at $1.00; HOLMES’S NEW UNITED STATES HISTORY, at $/.00, 


are deserving the attention of all who look for the best books. 


Send for full List of Publications and Descriptive Circular to 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray St., New York. 


NATURAL METHOD,” 


No. 12, for January, is now published. It contains interesting information for teachers and students of 
foreign languages and literature, and will be sent free to applicants. Address 


STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N. 


Y. CITY, Medison and Avenues,” New York, 


CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


BY — 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 
TUTOR FOR THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Dr. HumPaReys, while continuing to recei very Amer- 

vea limited number of candidates of either sex for Amer 

inn Be. English Colleges, also ladiveate a few students or Teachers in the Latin and Greek Composition re- 

faired at HARVARD or OXFORD UNIVERSITIES. Critical examination papers on authors are also given. 
ya for 24 short or 12 long papers, corrected and liy annotated, $72. 

A. -—1. In all the present classes at HARVARD are members in good standing who were trained by Dr. H,, 

0 of whom will uate with honors next Jane. 2. In fifteen years, 131 students have been successfully pre- 


Pared by him for HARVARD, 17 for Oxford and Cambridge, and 25 (nearly half of them ladies) for other Colleges. 
dress, with stamp enclosed, 451 f 


here isa “wr one resident ii. For further particulars 
Dee. 28, 1883. HUMPMREYS. LL.D. 129 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 


FRED’K C. ROBERTSON, FOR SALE! 


TRAINING OF In the State of Maine, a first class Family and Day 


THE SP EAKIN G VOICE, School for Boys. The school is in good condition, and 


the building can easily be filled with summer boarders. 
Oratory, Reading, Recitation, Declamation. 


Terms low and easy. Also the furniture ll of 
SATURDAY CLASS FOR TEACHERS. |* “"**<la#s Boarding and Day School, in New York 
Beacon 8t., Boston. 


ous condition, paying the Principal annually more 

than above all expenses of school and famil 

thee board of six persons in his own family.’ 
For particulars, apply at once to 


State. Said school is fully established and in a prosper- 
es, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLA School, Club, and Parlor Beat out, Gata. 
T. 8. Dent 


80N, Chicago, Ill. 444 eow tf 
Hawley 8t., Boston. 


<” Read our Ciub List, on page 18. 


(Cut this outand preserve it.) 

and others inter- 
To Teachers sn kines. 
tional work. If you contempiate attending the —s 
of the National ucational Association, to be held a 
Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th, 1884, you should 
from Chicago to Madison via the Chicago and North- 
western Rallway for the following reasons: 

1. Itis the shortest line between these points. 

2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return. 

3. Northwestern Dining Cars ,Palace Sleeping Cars, 
and Parlor Cars are ron on itstrains. 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 

5. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 

6. This Company will give a speciai rate to this meet- 
ing, of one fall fare Chcago to Madison, and one fifth 
fare returning. 

This is also in all respects the best route to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, Alaska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utab, and California. 

For al cu required write to the GEN. 
nea AGENT CU. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 


Examine our 
Club - List, 
on page 18. 


Practical Elocution, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.™., 
Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and for 
all interested in Elocution. 

200 pages, handsomely bound, postpaid, $1 25. 

A condensed a comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of elocution, giving brief consideration 

to all the topics bearing upon natural expression. 
From Grorcs P. BEARD i State Normal 


School, Cal 

“ We use this as a text’book, and I regard it as the 
best of its kind extant. It is not only practical, but 
philosophical, suggestive, and complete.” _ 

Ga Liberal discount for introduction. 


For sale by all booksellers, or by the Publishers, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Phiiadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 418 tf 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 34th Winter Session will on Thursday, Oct. 
oe in the new college building. Clinical Instruc- 
is in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, 
Course of 


elphia, and Orth ic Hospitals, 8 
Winter are free (ex ‘or ex material 
and appevatus)to all masriculntes of the year. For far- 
ther RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 2ist St., PHILA, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIX.—No. 2. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 


\ Importers and Manaf’s of 


\ Chemical Apparatus, 
CS =, AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
upplied with the FURNACES 
best goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 
404 cow az 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 1988e0w 
ans 
agen’ 
tis: = gue 
2 
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ONSUMPTION: 


ave @ positive remedy for the above disease; z 


co 


use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of 

standing have been cured. Indeed, s0 strong is m 

in its efficacy, that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FR to- 
her with TREATISE on this disease, @ 


.* Give Ex and P. O. address. + 
DR. A LOCUM, 161 Pearl Bt., New York 


THE NEW EDUCATION, 


THE 


Hygienic Value 


OF THE 


SEMI-REVOLVING SEAT 


Manufactured by the 


Standard School Furniture Co. 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 


by authorities to be a 
mprovement over pupils’ seats now in the mark 
dEND FOR CATALOGUE, where new buildings = 


being built or schoolrooms r é 
and 
446 


It Beautiful, D be seen to be a 
AN OPTICAL WONDER 


ad. Beautiful, Durable, Comfortable. 


ANE orusinal, lantern, for projecting and en- 
larging P ha, chromo cards, opaque pictu 
objects. Wor like magic, and delights and miyetities 
everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive creuiar 
Hilt Pus. Co., Box 788, N. Y, City, N.Y. 


@ur Club List is sent Free to all applicants. 


LIST PRICE, 50 CENTS. Copies for Examination sent postpaid for 35 CENTS. 
PRESIDENT THOMAS HUNTER, of the New York City Normal College, writes ; \‘ Having carefully ex. 
amined ARMSTRONG’s PRIMER OF Untrep States History, I consider it quite equal to a similar olass of 
books recently published in England. The style is clear and simple, the prominent and importaut facts con- 
cisely stated, and a mass of useless detail wisely omitted. Asa text-book for beginners it is jravle, and as a 
handbook in connection with a larger work for older students, it will be found invaluable.” 


ial rates for introduction. Addrers 
452 e (eow) A. OC. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTED. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


The Potter Blackboard Material is applied on the; We make the following claims for the Potter Black- 
BROWN MORTAR on the wall, in the same manner as/| board over all others: 
the ordinary Hard Finish, making a superior Black-| ist. Cheapmess. Its cost compares favorably with 
board of the thickness of % of an inch, and the diffi- 

. Dura ty. ckness ure its lastin 
culty now met with in the cracking and scaling of the) » ™: long poried of years Without renewal. 8 


painted or liquid slated board is entirely overcome. 
3d. Superiecrity. it makes a smooth and perfect 
OLD BOARDS can be made as good as new by using) marking varface, and the chalk-mark can be andy cat 
this material. completely erased, causing no dust in the schoolroom. 


It is put up in packages of various sizes, requiring; We recommend the Coughlin Eraser with Cotton Pad 
about 6 Ibs. of the material to a square yard of surface, | oT use on our Board. 
and can be successfully applied by any good plasterer. | For further information, address : 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 
P. O. Box 35. [425 tf] Providence, R. I. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
191 Greenwich St. 


EDUCATIONAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


‘6 Students’ Electrical Cabinet,’’ $15.00 and $17.00; with Guide of Instructions. Tieget HOLTZ 
CHINES, etc. Address as above for Circulars. Z 

GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 

BAKER, PRATT & CO. OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 

No. 19 Bond Street, New York, | %=4 tor List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOG, 
878 as Wurpsor Looxs, Cr. 


Writes Black at once. Absolutely permanent. The 

only ink that is tively non-corrosive to steel pens. 

For sale everyw FOUNTAIN INK 00., 
425 az John Street, New York. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1226. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, W. Y. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 
and catalogues sent free. Address 

H. MoSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


The Celebrated Triumph ” Dovetailed Desks. 
Improved Eureka Siating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Black Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. Bells of Pure Co i 
Improved School A: for every department. hools, Fire ete. FULL 
res. WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1884, will be sent to any address, 
tpaid, for $1.50 each. 


BAKER, PRATT & ©O., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and Schooi Furnishers, 
585 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


of Taz JOURNAL for the 


1881 sent to address. Price, 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO. 


N. PUB 
lar UBLISHING CO., 


Hawley St. Boston. 


R. & J. BECK BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
Manuf’ing Opticians, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores the energy 
x lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves Jassitude 
PHILADELPHIA. and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
ROSCOPES, in the mectal and boally growth of 
ids derfal e mental an o 
“hildren. “Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 
ats, with every description of sweetly. brain Tearas lessons, tnd te 
® re sweetly. n ill- ns 
OPTICAL and peevish. It gives and It N EW EN G D 
oes away with that feeling of weakness and exhaustion which im- 
METEOROLOGICAL is to th f, alcoholic beverages, and directly counteracts a S A 
me ieee ae of Gepunvtie and “sufferings which has baffled the efforts of UB S C R I P TI @ N G E N C y, 
vy Druggists, or mall, $1. 
F. OBOSBY 00., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. For Teachers, Librarians and Clabs, 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages ’ 16 Hawley Street, ... . Boston. 
aap 1 three stamps. ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
Mention this paper. EDITION.) Six Denbie-page Colored Maps from Original Drawings.| Agency farnishos means by which any person 
library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various 


periodicals may do so at the greatest economy of time and 
expense. The only condition is, to order two or more maga- 
zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small proportion of the 
magazines and newspapers which we can supply at club rates. 
may add to new for any peri- 

cals at any time, a ve w exceptions, the 


AMERICAN WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Subecript’n Our 
Pri Club Rates. 


3 


American > $3.00 $2.50 
Advance, Chicago 3.00 2.90 

Am. Architect and Building 
News . 6 00 5.40 
American Machinist . 8.00 2.90 
American Rural World . ° 1.50 1.40 
Christian Register 3.20 2.60 
Christian Union . 8.00 8.00 
Ditson’s Musical Record . fj 2.00 1.80 

Engineering and Mining Jour- 
Forest and Stream 4.00 3.45 
Gleason’s Home Circle. . 2.00 1.75 
Golden Da ‘ ° 3 00 2.65 
r’s Bazar . 4.00 3.45 
Weekly . 4.00 3.45 
Young le 1.50 1.35 
Home Journal, N. Y.. 200 1.75 
Illustrated Christian Weekly 2.50 2.25 
Independent . 3.00 2.75 
Literary World . 2.00 1.85 
Littell’s Living Age . 8.00 7.50 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 4.00 8.40 
Chimney Corner 4.00 3.40 
Méthodist ° 2.20 190 
Morning Star, N.H. . 2.50 2.25 
ord . 4.00 3.50 
N. ¥. Graphic 12.00 10.00 
“ Nation . > 8 00 2.90 

SchoolJournal. . ° 2.00 

“ Times . ‘ ‘ 2.50 2.50 
“ Tribune 2.00 1.40 
“ ‘Witness. 1.50 1.50 
“ World . 1.00 1.00 
Our Continent 4.00 8.40 
Philadelphia Times . 2.00 1.75 
Pansy +15 -65 
Presbyterian. . 2.65 2.25 
Puck. e 5.00 4.25 
Rural Home . 1.50 1.40 
Scientific American . 3.20 2.70 
“ “6 Supplem’t 5.00 4.20 

Scientific American and Sup- 
plement, toone address. 7.00 8.20 
Sunday School Times . 2.00 1.75 
Watchman ° 3.00 2.75 
Youth’s Companion (new) ° 1.75 1.50 
Woman's Journal 2.50 2.25 


AMERICAN MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


American Agriculturist . ° 1,50 2.00 
American Builder and Wood- 

worker. 1.50 1.35 
American Antiquarian... 8.00 2.75 
American Catholic Review. 6.00 4.50 
American Journal of Micros- , 

American Naturalist. . . 4.00 8.40 
American Observer . 2.50 2.25 
Art Amateur. e 4.00 3.40 
Atlantic Monthly] 4.00 3.40 
Ballou’s Monthly. . . . 1.50 1.40 
Babyland . . . . . 50 45 
Cottage Hearth Boston 1.50 1.3 
Demorest’s Magazine 2.00 1.70 
Eclectic Engineering Magazine 5.20 4.50 
Eclectic Magazine . . .- 5.00 4.35 
Ed. Journalof Virginia. . 1.50 1.40 
Folio, The, Boston 1.60 1.30 
Gardener’s Monthly . 2.10 1.80 
Godey’s Lady’s Boo . . . 2.00 1.70 
Good Times . . 1.00 
Good Words . . . . 2.75 2.10 
Granite Monthly . = e 1.50 1.50 
Household, The, Vt. . . 1.10 -90 
Harper’s M 4.00 3.40 
Journal of Chemistry, Boston, 1.00 -90 
Journal of Franklin Institute, 6.00 4.25 
Lawsof LifeN.Y. . . 1.50 1.25 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine e 8.00 2.65 

“ Popular Monthly. . 8.00 2.66 

“ Pleasant Hours . . 1.60 1.35 
Folks’ Reader. .  . a 

ppincott’s Magazine . 

Literary World . . =. « 2.00 1.85 
Macmillan’s Magazi 3.00 2.76 
Manufacturer and Builder. 2.00 1,50 
Medical Times, Phila. 4.00 8.85 
Musical Herald, Boston . $1.35 
North American Review . : 5.00 4.40 
Our Little Ones. 1.50 1.20 
Penn Monthly Eee. 3.00 2.45 
Penn. School Journal . 1.60 1.45 
Princeton Review 3.00 2.80 
Peterson’s Magazine... 2.00 1.65 
Popular Science Monthly ; 5 00 4.55 
Poultry World 1.25 1.10 
Phrenological Journal 2.00 1.76 
3.00 2.60 
Teachers’ Institute . 1.00 
The American Queen 4.00 3:40 
Wide Awake. . 2.60 2.25 
Young Scientist . 1.00 
Edinburgh Review (N.Y.Rep’rt) 2.50 2.40 
London Quarterly “ 2.50 2.40 
British Quarterly “ 2.50 2.40 
Westminster Review “ 2.50 2.40 
Blackwood’s M ne “ 3.00 2.90 
One Review and kwood . 5.00° 4.75 
Two bad 7.00 6.75 
Three “ “ ° 8.50 8.00 
Four “ “ 10.00 9.50 


Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
442 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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EMERSON. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Prophet or poet, mystic, sage, or seer, 
By every title always welcome here. 
hy that ethereal spirit’s frame describe ? 


The calm, scholastic air, the clerkly stoop, 


The jewels for his bride, he might refuse 


Than fits her snowy neck, and yet at last, 
The fairest gems are chosen, and made fast 
In golden fetters; so, with light delays 

He seeks the fittest word to fill his phrase; 
Nor vain nor idle his fastidious quest, 

His chosen word is sure to prove the best. 


From his mild throng of worshipers released, 
Our Concord Delphi sends ite chosen priest, 


You know the race-marks of the Brahmin tribe,— 
The spare, slight form, the sloping shoulders’ droop. 


The lines of thought the narrowed features wear, 
Worn sharp by studious nights and frugal fare. 
List! for he speaks! As when a king would choose 


This diamorf for its flaw,—find that less bright 
Than those, its fellows, and a pearl less white 


Where in the realm of thought, whose air is song, 


Does he, the Buddha of the West, belong ? 
He seems a winged Franklin, sweetly wise, 
Born to unlock the secrets of the skies, — 
And which the nobler calling, if ’tis fair 
Terrestrial with celestial to compare,— 

To guide the storm-cloud’s elemental flame, 


Or walk the chambers whence the lightning came, 


Amidst the sources of his subtile fire, 


And steel the effluence for his lips and lyre ? 


If lost at times in vague aerial flights, 


None treads with firmer footsteps when he lights; 


A soaring nature, ballasted with sense, 
Wisdom without her wrinkles or pretense, 
In every Bible he has faith to read, 

And every altar helps to shape his creed. 


—Altlantic for January. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


-— Every year some, physically, — more, mentally,— 
die—Prof. John Nichol, Fortnightly Review (Dec.) 


— No study out of school-hours should be required 
of pupils in publie schools below the high school.— 


E. E. White. 


— “Elective” studies in high schools, as also in 
some degree in colleges, are among the chief agencies in 
letting down these schools in efficiency.—Ind. Weekly. 


— Moods are the climates of the mind. They warm 
or chill resolves, and are in turn our flatterers or our 
cynical satirists.—9, Weir Mitchebl, At. Monthly (Jan.) 


— Knowledge is power, and it is impossible to have 
too much. At some time or other a use is found for 
everything learnt.— W. Jardine Smith, Nineteenth Cen- 


tury (Nov.) 


— When a teacher runs to seed on precepts and con- 
cepts, and then, in a kind of second growth, flowers out 
in the objective and subjective, and bears fruit in the 


abstract, you may know he is ripening f 
thing. ka 1s ripening for 


some- 


— Some people think the country can never do any 
good except it is placed in a political straight-jacket, as 
in Europe; but America will do better by what it as- 
similates than what it imports from that quarter.— 
Judge Albion Tourgée, from a recent Lecture. 


— American children seem to be pale and precocious, 
and that might be owing to the fact that the only na- 
tional game of America is euchre, which could hardly, 
if industriously practised, tend to create and develop a 
fine or manly physique. These children, however, grow 
up into very charming people. — Oscar Wilde, recent 
Lecture at Dublin. 

Let THE SunsHINE oF A Sweet Temper beam on 
the innocents, if you expect them in after-years to be 
men and women of sympathetic, loving, and charitable 
natures. You are the vernal sun that is to touch with 
your warm heart these springtime buds and make them 
blossom into noble manhood and womanhood, and yield 
fruits meet for God’s great harvest. There is a divinity 


associated with teaching which should make the indif- 
ferent quake, and the earnest put forth their best ener- 
gies and talent.— Hz. 


He 1s 4 Rank Man who through middle life and 
into old age is ever seeking to reach his early ideals. 
If there be any man on earth who should preserve the 
openness and simplicity of childhood it is the teacher of 
children. To cultivate and preserve these traits, we 
must yield to every good impulse and welcome every 
new thought. Once we begin to worship the past, we 
become mere schoolmasters. The genuine teacher, no 
matter how old in years, is young in heart. We expect 


the old to be conservative, but when a nation’s young 
men are conservative, its death-knell is already rung.— 
R. Spaulding, Prest, of N. J. Teachers’ Assoc. 


Primary TrkacHErRs —Were the appointing power 
in my hands, I would never appoint other than trained 
and experienced teachers,—the very best that could be 
secured,—to positions in the primary schools. As it is, 
I encourage all our teachers who have proved success- 
ful in primary work to remain where they are, and, in 
the new appointments made, to urge our committee to 
select the best among our applicants for work in the 
lower grades. When our normal and training class 


shall have done some of the good work reasonably ex- 
pected of it, we shall be able, doubtless, to still further 
improve the character of work in these grades.—Supt. 
S. A. Ellis, N. Y. 


Correct Lanevace.—The important thing in the 
guidance of children toward the acquirement of ease 
and correctness of expression, —the early fixing of 
habits of usage in language that so soon becomes a sec- 
ond nature,—is to see that from the earliest moment in 
school-life every spoken or written sentence that comes 
under their observation be correct and even elegant. 
That this shall be done must be made the constant care 
of every teacher. The pupil watches the movements 
and imitates the words and actions to a far greater ex- 
tent than the teacher is perhaps ever conscious of. Let 


the teacher never speak incorrectly himself, nor permit 
an incorrect expression of a scholar to pass unheeded, 
and we will see and hear such forms of language from 
our scholars as would honor even “a well of English 


undefiled.” —Supt. W. C. Cole, Albany, N. Y. 


Tur No-Recess Question.—The superintendent of 
the Albany schools, in his recent paper before the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association, gave ten fine-spun 
reasons in favor of the “ no-recess question.” Mr. Cole’s 
enthusiasm over the good results of his experiment in 
Albany is perhaps a little premature. It is quite too 
soon to form any such favorable estimate. The no- 
recess plan isof akind that might please pupils, parents, 
and, perhaps, teachers, for a while, without showing 
any bad effects, and, indeed, might continue to work 
encouragingly in certain schools of healthy, well-fed, 
and well-clothed children. But one who has seen any- 
thing of our schools in the poor districts will readily 
understand that no such sweeping measures as Mr. 
Cole proposes is compatible with healthful life. It is 
not merely rest, but recreation, that the pupil wants. 


He longs for a change of surroundings and that free- 


dom of spirit and energies that only come with a frolic 
among his playmates in the open air. Recreation of 
this kind is a necessary nepair to the wear and tear of 
the school-room ; and, even as it is, it hardly relieves 
the nervous and mental strain put upon pupil and 
teacher. To deprive him of the influences of the open 
air and the playground would be to weaken immeasur- 
ably the working-force of the scholar. The degree of 
recreation would, of course, vary with the sanitary or 
social condition of the schools in the several districts. 
The same plan could not be expected to work with 


equal results at the West and North Ends of our city, 
for instance. This, in short, it is that demands special 
attention, if we would bring health and education to 
bear, in their proper relations, the one upon the other. 
—Boston Advertiser. 


THE ELEMENT OF CONSCIENCE IN EDU- 
CATION. 


BY HENRY SABIN, CLINTON, IA. 


Every child has a character which is his own; an indi- 
viduality which no man can take from him. To form this 
character, to give shape to this individuality, is largely 
the work of conscience. 

The beginnings of a tender conscience are way back 
in the early days of life, when love first looks out of 
the eyes, the reason begins to speak through the actions, 
and the will asserts for the first time its power. 

The germ of conscience is born with the child; it is 
as necessary to his moral nature as the blood in his 
veins is to his physical. 

The absence or death of conscience is the death of 
every moral sense, Without a conscience a man knows 
no distinction between right and wrong. He is chained, 
a helpless captive to the wheels of his mad impulses; 
blind, he is led in rough paths by his passions; deaf, 
the celestial voice, which approves or disapproves our 
acts, has no means of access to his soul. 

If conscience is thus in-born, how can we best nurture 
it? What are the conditions of its growth ? 

There is a strong sustaining power in the perform- 
ance of duty. Conscience is the life of duty, it prompts 
to action, it impells while it supports, Just as the 
transfiguration of Christ was to his disciples a new 
revelation, so the performance of duty sometimes opens 
our eyes to the wondrous beauty of a higher life; the 
dull and sombre raiment of earth is changed for the 
white and shining garments; white, “so as no fuller on 
earth can white them.” 

We make a great mistake in attempting moral 
instruction only as a separate exercise. Lectures, talks, 
stories with a moral, all have their place in the work of 
instruction; but conscience takes its root in the honest, 
right performance of every act required in school or at 
home. Conscience is best trained through habits of 
right-doing, and right-doing is not limited to those 
duties which we call moral. Every act which is re- 
quired of the child should be performed with due regard 
to the motive and spirit of the action. The attempt 
should be not only to enlighten conscience, but to so 
enlighten it as to deepen its hold upon the whole life of 
the child. 

Every action has a moral side, and involves a ques- 
tion of right and wrong. It is not enough that the 
lesson is learned or neglected, the given task performed 
or unperformed, the command obeyed or disobeyed, the 
words pure or impure, reverend or profane; back of all 
and under all are motives, and the spring of every good 
motive is a tender conscience. 

We cannot base right action upon impulses, for they 


the sand. The efforts of teachers should be to reach 
beneath impulses and stir the hidden springs of action, 


to awaken those high incentives to duty, which are to 


are temporary and uncertain, as the house built upon — 
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the child what lofty conceptions of beauty and genius 
are to the poet and the sculptor. 

There are children, it is true, who are deficient in 
conscience, as there are those deficient in intellect; as 
we deal tenderly and patiently with the one, so ought 
we to deal tenderly and patiently with the other. Very 
much depends upon the motives which are placed before 
such a child. It is in vain that we attempt to instill 
correct notions of God and His claims upon us as His 
children, before we have aroused a sense of right and 
wrong in the mind. The first dawnings of conscience, 
as an acknowledged power, should be used to correct 
bad habits, for often that which we are accustomed to 
call “inherited tendency te crime” is only habit, born 
of vicious surroundings, and can be brought under the 
power of conscience. 

The act may be scarcely worthy of notice in itself, 
if we are to consider only its effect upon others; but 
there is that in the well doing of it, in“doing it from 
right motives, which strengthens and quickens con- 
science, and whatever is added to the force of conscience 
is so much added to the right side of every moral 
question which may be brought before the child for his 
individual decision. 

What, now, are the conditions most favorable to the 
growth of conscienée? In dealing with the child we 
often appeal to his fear of punishment, to his self-appro- 
bation, to many minor motives which are in themselves 
lawful and proper. But we do not often enough bring 
him face to face with the question, “Is it right ?” 

In the lower courts the child pettifogs with his lame 
excuses, pleads the law of circumstances, and often 
baffles justice; we do not often enough appeal to the 
higher court, wherein the silent, thoughtful judge strips 
the question of all sophistry, and decides each case in 
plain, unmistakable terms as right or wrong. The con- 
tinual exercise of conscience is the surest condition of 
its growth. 

If by the promptings of this inner moral sense only, 
we can place truth in such a light that the child sees 
and feels it to be more desirable than error, then the 
culture and development of conscience must be regarded 
as the foundation of moral instruction. 

We are told that the design of education is to build 
character. But character is not something to be built 
and torn down, and rebuilt at one’s pleasure. It is not 
like a suit of clothes, to be put on to-day and put off 
to-morrow. Character is a thing of growth and of crea 
tion. As every movement of the muscles adds strength 
to the limbs of the growing child, so every act which 
takes cognizance of duty, which offers to the child a 
choice between right and wrong gives tone and shape to 
character. 

It is not the relations of the child to politics, it is not 
how to develop his power to earn and hoard money, it is 
not an accumulation of dry facts, which may be as use- 
ful to a villian as to an honest man, which most nearly 
concern the child and his teacher. 

The relations of the child to himself as an accountable 
being, the inward consciousness that he is responsible 
for his actions and their results, the relations above all 
others which, commencing with himself as the centre, 
radiate through his words, his deeds, his motives, in- 
fluencing all with whom he comes in contact,— these are 
to his character what the warp and woof are to the text- 
ure of the cloth. 

There is nothing more certain than that a man can- 
not know Christ, and the fullness of His errand, who 
lives the life of a hermit. Moral instruction in our 
schools should fit the child for a life full of activity and 
of every manly virtue. We cannot hope that he will 
escape the evil that is in the world. The tares grow 
with the wheat, the perishable flourishes side by side 
with the imperishable ; only by painstaking, persistent 
culture of the conscience can the child be led to dis- 
tinguish between that which at the last shall be gathered 
for the burning, and that which shall be garnered to fill 
the store-house of infinite existence. 


— Things which never could have made a man happy 
develop a power to make him strong. Strength and 
not happiness, or rather only that happiness which 
comes by strength, is the end of human living. And 
with that test the standard, the best order ns beauty 
reappear.— Phillips Brooks, 


NATURE-STUDY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES H. FORD. 


No. VIL 

That children have eyes, and use them; that they 
have tongues, and use them; and that they think, is 
unquestionable, the limit, in each case, being the nat- 
ural powers of the child. 

That older pupils have eyes, and do not use them, is 
due, not to any natural defect, but to want of training 
in that direction. What more sensible plan, then, can 
be adopted, than to take these powers when they are in 
natural and active operation, and train them easily and 
naturally, but surely, in the proper direction? “ As the 
twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 

Our answer to the question, “ How ? ” must be some- 
where in the line already indicated, of supplying the 
lack to which reference has been made in the preceding 
paper. The awakening of mental activity being taken 
as the foremost aim of zodlogical study for children, it 
follows that there must first be an interest awakened,— 
no, not awakened, but encouraged. It will be hard to 
find a child of five or six years, whose mind gives evi- 
dence of ordinary power, who has not already an inter- 
est in the study of animals. Cats, dogs, horses, cows, 
flies, butterflies, etc., are just as surely, and just as nat- 
urally, matters of interest to a child as a a pool of water 
is to a young duck,—not necessary to its existence, but 
essential to its happiness and fullest development. The 
teacher, then, needs only to encourage the child in the 
exercise of this natural impulse, taking care to so direct 
the effort that the results shall not be dissipated into 
vague and shadowy “ notions.” 

The inevitable result of this course will be observa- 
tion on the part of the child. Now there is observation, 
—and observation. The right kind is like the physical 
eye,—able, at will, to scan the heavens at a glance, or 
devote itself to the examination of minute objects near 
at hand. But the eye cannot do this without practice ; 
no more can the mind, which is the real seat of observa- 
tion, with the eye as its instrument. 

The teacher cannot direct the observing powers of the 
child without knowing, not only how they ought to 
work, but how they are working, and this is known 
mainly through the phenomena of language. The op- 
eration, on the part of the child, of making known to 
the teacher the results of his observation, and the mode 
of arriving at them, is a language lesson. 

It is a matter of marvel that teachers have not more 
generally recognized the immense value of nature-study 
as a basis for language-work. The abundance and va- 
riety of material for study, and the interest the children 
take in the work, should be unanswerable arguments; 
yet hundreds of teachers, at the mere mention of the 
beautiful study of insects, exclaim with a shudder, 
“Ugh! I wouldn’t have the nasty things around.” 
After the child has learned to observe, and to talk of 
his observations, he still needs training in the matter of 
comparison and judgment. The resemblances and dif- 
ferences between two given specimens are to be ob- 
served; then those between a specimen in hand and 
others previously studied. After a number have been 
examined, there must come, slowly and carefully, the 
weighing of these resemblances and differences in the 
classification of animals. Here we shall find the great- 
est difficulty of the work; here we shall find the highest 
test of the true teacher; here many a teacher is weighed 
in the balances and found wanting; and here lies the 
foundation for much of the opposition to science study 
in public schools. The lists of names which form a 
“classification” have been apparently the sine gua non 
of many science teachers, and ability to correctly evolve 
(literally roll out) these names is made in some commu- 
nities the main qualification for holding a first-grade 
teacher’s certificate.* Fatal blunder! Fatal alike to 
the children and to the cause of science study. The 
name is absolutely worthless,—nay, worse,—unless pre- 
ceded by the idea upon which it is founded, and then it 
* A leading educator of this State ([llinois), last summer, 
reported to the writer a visit to a class in zodlogy at a county 
“drill.” In this class were teachers who, in three or four 
weeks, having never studied the subject before, were expecting 
to cram themselves with all the animals (or their names, which 


is worse), in Tenney’s Zodlogy, and were busy on the Radiates! 
from personal 


And this is no unusual case, as I can tes 
observation. 


should be the simplest possible. The idea “ back-boned 
animals” should precede, and at some distance the word 
“ Vertebrates,” and with smaller children the term itself 
may well replace the more technical one. The classifi- 
cation should be the children’s own, and based mainly, 
if not wholly, upon the facts which they have previously 
learned. 

When children have become familiar with the idea of 
a certain structure, they will experience no trouble in 
remembering names that connect themselves with this 
structure. The names “scale-winged,” “sheath-winged,” 
“ two-winged,” etc., can never be forgotten if they have 
been preceded by the proper amount of work, properly 
done. One point, however, should be carefully noted. 
The children naturally classify a little for and of them- 
selves. Do not mistake this as a sign that the child is 
ready for classification, since it is, in truth, the result 
of his lack of discriminating observation, a condition 
which would lead him to do as I have known even 
teachers to do,—group birds and butterflies together, 
or class owls with the Carnivora, and monkeys with 
Herbivora. During the first years do not urge classifi- 
cation upon the pupils. If they group things for them- 
selves, and do so correctly, well and good ; if incorrectly, 
set them right, and go on with your work. Let them 
study habits and structure, first independently, and 
then in relation, thus collecting the material upon which 
a classification may be based. 


EDUCATION IN NEW MEXICO.—(L) 


BY PREST. H. O. LADD. 


California was, in 1848, a conquered Mexican prov- 
ince. It promised as little for educational work and 
progress as ever did the neighboring territory of New 
Mexico. The discovery of gold in 1848, and the rush 
of peoples from all the world, soon made it a State, and 
in less than twenty-five years it stood, in respect of its 
school system and public schools, foremost among the 
States of the Union. 

New Mexico was left for a later development. Its 
resources were the last to be appreciated of all the orig- 
inal provinces won by the Mexican War. The incubus 
of quite a large Mexican and Indian population, and the 
exclusiveness and jealousy of the Roman Catholics, so 
firmly established there, made it quite a hopeless field 
for missionary and educational effort till railroads pierced 
it and a new population began to open up its vast re- 
sources to the world. For five years those influences 
which change and elevate a people so rapidly have been 
at work, and the facts in regard to education in New 
Mexico at this stage of its progress awaken the interest 
and command the attention of earnest men. 


New Mexico is still the most illiterate of all the 
States and territories of the Union. In 1880, 45 per 
cent. of her population could not read, and nearly 48 per 
cent. could not write. Such ignorance is almost every- 
where on the increase in the United States. The ratio 
of increase is very large where it has such extended 
sway as in New Mexico. The Mexican and Indian 
population make little perceptible progress in educa- 
tion. Not ten per cent. of those of school age are 
reached by any kind of schools, while in three years the 
ratio of the increase of population has been about twenty 
per cent. 

The Territorial system of education amounts to noth- 
ing. There is a compulsory school law on the statutes, 
but legislation has been skillfully managed since 1860 
to make such a law inoperative, except as a means of 
collecting money from property and license-taxes for 
the benefit of unknown persons, churches, and institu- 
tions. One-fourth of these taxes of New Mexico are 
appropriated by this school law for common schools ; 
the money thus collected goes into the hands of irre- 
sponsible county commissioners. They receive the rev- 
enue, but make no reports of schools, nor scholars, of 
pupils of school-age, of buildings, teachers, nor of any- 
thing else pertaining to schools. They cannot be forced 
to do this by existing laws. The revenue from school 
taxes for the last three years has been $200,000; it was” 
$75,000 the past year; it will be a little more than 
$100,000 the coming year; yet neither schools nor 


school-houses have been reported to the United States 
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territorial officers. It is a fact that some conscien- 
tious commissioners have been known to have hired 
teachers for one or two of their districts, and then as. 
signed them to duty as sheep-herders, so that New Mex. 
ico has at least had what Governor Sheldon calls “ phan. 
tom schools,” moving over her plains and through her 
valleys. Others have engaged those who could not read 
4 newspaper, much less teach a school anything but the 
rudiments of reading and numbers, generally in Spanish, 
over which they themselves stumbled. 

There has been really no school system except that 
of unblushing robbery of school money, which has for- 
ever disappeared without a clue or a law by which to 
recover it. The Legislature of 1882 attempted to secure 
a reform and relief from such robbery. All it could 
accomplish by reason of the jealous religious power iv 
control of most of the members was the establishment 
of the Board of Charities, composed of the Governor, 
the Archbishop, and a prominent Roman Catholic lay 
man; and another law by which school districts can be 
organized by the action of one-fifth of the voters in the 
proposed district, and one-quarter of their taxes used 
for the support of a school. 

The results of such legislation, however, have been 
small, Less than one-hundred so-called orphans have 
been educated and supported at an expense of $15,000 
the past year, which was the only money known to have 
been expended for education from that accruing from 
the taxes. ‘Two or three union or graded schools have 
been organized in the American railroad towns ; and in 
the county of Taos, settled largely by Americans in the 
rich valleys, which afford excellent farms, twenty schools 
have been recently mentioned as existing, but some of 
these are mission schools, We thus have in New 
Mexico “local option” applied to common schools, while 
a compulsory school law is on the statutes of the Ter- 
ritory. 

Little effort has been made hitherto to produce a sen- 
timeat for common schools in the Territory. The na- 
tive people are debarred from the discussions of their 
need and importance by their ignorance and by their 
foreign language. These constitute agreat wall between 
them and the light of American civilization, and, wher- 
ever possible, the breeches on this wall are carefully 
guarded or closed by representatives of the power that 
has held dominion here for two or three centuries. 


The result of local option, even under the favoring 
circumstances of the incoming of a new population, 
made it evident that a people who do not know that 
their poverty and low condition come from their igno- 
rauce, ought not to be left to their own choice and efforts 
to change their condition. It is not probable that less 
than 65,000 of a present population of 150,000 in New 
Mexico can neither read nor write. The number of illit- 
erates in a population of 120,000 in 1880 was given by 
the census as 52,994, while 57,156 of our fellow-citizens 
could not write. In South Carolina a little over 32 per 
cent. could not read, and 37 per cent. could not write. 
New Mexico has an unenviable distinction in the Union. 
Her ignorance is dense. 


NUMBER. 


BY MISS E, M. BEEBE. 


Our Course of Study says, “ Teach all combinations 
to ten, Use objects at first Teach pupils to write 
and separate and compare all numbers used. Teach 
the signs plus and minus.” ; 

This seems a very simple thing to do, and one would 
think might not require a year. But if, at the end of 
that time, the children know instantly all the combina 
tions and separations through ten, they have a good 
foundation upon which to build with accuracy and 1ap- 
idity in their future work. 

_ The world looks at arithmetic as the means of keep- 
ng its accounts. The teacher sees in it valuable 
means of mental growth. Every problem is a combina- 
ion of reasoning and calculation. Arithmetic trains 
reason, attention, and precision. As the alphabet of 
calculation, children should be taught to know instantly 
those combinations and separations that are constantly 
‘volved in every business transaction ; that is, the 
tables, They should be trained to comprehend readily 


the conditions of a problem, and to do the necessary 
figuring rapidly and accurately. To present the same 
combination again and ayain, till the number is in- 
stantly recognized as the sum of its parts and the parts 
are seen in the number, and still tokeep the class inter- 
ested and alert, requires skill and invention. 

Very few children, upon entering school, know more 
than three, some not more than two. They have met 
in the spoken language the words they are now to see in 
print, but they have no similar preparation for arithme- 
tic. They know such limitations, as some, few, many ; 
but of definite limitations as four, ten, one hundred, 
they know nothing. ‘The proper occasions for such 
knowledge must therefore be given them. That I may 
teach numbers, not figures, I do not present the figures 
atall the first term, and try to teach numbers of things. 


I conduct the recitation sometimes with the class 
standing around a table upon which there are blocks, 
splints, corn, beans or some other class of objects ; 
sometimes at the black-board ; and sometimes standing 
in line before me. I wish the children to learn each 
number within their sense-grasp as a whole, just as 
they would learn a new word, and then to analyze it for 
its parts. I wish the sense of feeling, as well as seeing, 
employed in learning the number. They Aandle the 
blocks, see how many, separate and combine, and “ec/ 
what they have done. I let them tell little stories with 
their blocks, pretending them to be some other class of 
objects. For instance, they have eight blocks before 
them ; one child says, “I saw eight birds on the fence ; 
three flew away and there were five left,” taking away 
three blocks as he says it. Others make diffenent ex- 
amples. That they may learn to abstract,—that is, to 
know the results without objects,—I make little problems 
for them from the start, using only such combinations 
as they have had with the objects. As soon as they 
are able to call up the mental picture of the number, 
the objects are useless and a positive hindrance. 

I teach addition, substraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision at the same time, as they are seen by the child 
together. For example, he sees 3 + 3 = 6,6—3 = 3, 2 
3’s = 6, and 3) 6 (2 when he has six blocks before him 
in two equal groups. Objects in these relations should 
be presented to him so many times that, when occasion 
arrives for using these combinations, the proper result 
will be in the mind as instantly and with as little effoit 
as the color red when in the presence of a red object. 

Col. Parker says that if Number to one hundred is 
properly taught, the work in arithmetic is nearly ac- 
complished. 

To vary the recitation and keep up the interest, I 


groups of objects and erasing part to see how many 
remain. Make two snow-balls ; how many more must 
you make to have six? Erase two; how many left? 
Make three triangles; how many corners have they? 
how many sides? etc., indefinitely. The children al- 
ways enjoy work at the blackboard, even more, I think, 
than at the table. 

For tests, I myself handle the objects, or ask ques- 
tions without showing objects. I make a number of 
colored marks on the board, ask the children to cover 
their eyes while I erase part, and see it they can tell 
from the number remaining how many have been 
erased. I show a number of things, pencils or sticks 
of crayon, for an instant, then put them out of sight 
and see how many are able to tell the number shown. 

The last half of the school year I teach the figures 
and signs, and drill in every way I caninvent. They 
enjoy very much a little exercise in story-making. 
Each child holds a card upon which is a figure and 
the name ofsome object. He uses his word and num- 
ber, putting with or taking from the number I hold in 
my hand. Once in a while I let the class stand in a 
circle with one of their number in the centre, which is 
the position of honor. They each in turn ask him a 
question, and when he hesitates or answers incorrectly, 
the one who can soonest give the right answer takes 


his place. 
For busy work, before the children have learned the 


figures, I put upon the board in colored crayons groups 
of little triangles, squares, circles, etc., using the num- 
ber in each group that I wish to impress upon their 


minds. This work they copy upon their slates. 


often have the class at the blackboard, drawing little | 


The greatest difficulty I meet in teaching Number, 
(and I suppose ali teachers find the same) is the union 
of dull and bright children in the same class. Some 
need but few presentations before knowing a number 
perfectly, while others require long and thorough drill 
till my ingenuity and patience are alike exhausted ; and 
the obstacle in the way of grouping the children ac- 
cording to their ability is that the division-line is by no 
means the same as that to be drawn in reading. 

I wish some one would tell me how to teach chil- 
dren who seem not to have born in them any tendency 
toward Number awaiting development. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


THE USE OF TEXT - BOOKS. 


I have little respect for the judgment of those who decry the 
use of text-books, and would dispense with them entirely, and 
[ have equally little respect for the ability and qualifications of 
a teacher who relies upon text-books solely. The text-book 
has its uses, and no teacher should go before her class without 
a thorough knowledge of every fact, statement, or principle of 
the lesson in the text-book. But she should know more, and 
should be thoroughly furnished with facts and illustrations 
from other sources. While not dispensing with the text-book, 
she should be independent of it. 

I once heard a recitation in geography conducted in one 
of the St. Louis schools which interested me greatly. The 
teacher handed me the geography and showed me the lesson, 
She herself made no use of the book, The lesson for, that 
morning was questions on the map of the New-Eogland States, 
Che class was composed of children of about ten years of age. 
A glance at the lesson showed me that it would consume about 
five minutes to ask the questions just as they were in the 
vook, while the program on the blackboard showed that the 
time allotted to the exercise was twenty-five minutes. I was 
curious to see how she would conduct the lesson. To fill up 
the time, if she were a lazy or incompetent teacher, she must 
take one of the two horns of the dilemma,—either to ask the 
questions at the close of the lesson, and then go back to the 
beginning and ask them over again in true machine style, and 
repeat this process till the twenty-five minutes were exhausted, 
or ask the questious to the close, and then turn back to the 
first part of the book and ask review- questions till the time ex- 
pired. This teacher did neither. Before coming to the class 
she had evidently studied her subject well, not only as arranged 
in her text-book, but by reference to cyclopedias, to works on 
natural history, physical geography, botany, [etc., she had 
made herself so familiar with the physical conformation, agri- 
cultural products, commeacial exports and imports, and fauna 
and flora of the New-England States, that she had a thousand 
questions to ask all springing out of the lesson, yet not one of 
them in the text-book, and the interest of the class was main- 
tained unbroken till the ringing of the principal’s bell gave 
he signal for recess. Every fact given in the lesson assigned 


had been brought out by the teacher’s questionings; the pu- 
pil’s answers showed that they had stuided the lesson, and yet 
aot @ question had been asked by the teacher as printed in the 


ok. 

This I called the true use of text-books, and this kind of 
teaching will not only bring out better results than the ordinary 
routine of book-teaching, in the form ot high percentages at 
the regular competitive examinations, but will awaken in the 
class habits of thought and investigation and systematic study 
of much greater value than percentages can indicate.—Z. B. 
Neely, St. Joseph, Mo. 


READING. — FIRST PRIMARY GRADE, THIRD YEAR, 


The following is believed to be one of the many good meth. 
ods of teaching an advance reading-lesson: First, let the class 
stand for two minutes in their best attitudes, and take a few 
simple exercises in vocal drill upon articulation, emphasis, in- 
flection, accent, etc., including practice in deep breathing and 
in the phonic analysis of some of the words that occur in the 
lesson. Second, let them be seated and discuss with the teacher 
the subject of the lesson three or four minutes without read- 
ing the text, describing the picture and relating personal ex- 
periences suggested by the subject; i. e., deriving from it an 
original language-lesson. Third, let the first paragraph or 
portion be studied a minute or two, the hard words pro- 


or suggestions for the teacher. Fourth, let three or four 
brief questions be put by the teacher to individuai scholars 
with books closed, to see that the thought has been gathered 
from the paragraph. Fifth, let one pupil be called to read the 
paragraph aloud, and then another, until the shades of mean- 
ing are well brought out Sixth, let the paragraph be read 
aloud by the teacher, as an example, Seventh, let it be read 
in concert, if each pupil will try to read as independently and 
as well as if reading alone. Eighth, let each of the succeed- 
ing paragraphs of the lesson be taken up, studied, and read in 
the same way. Ninth, let the class then be required to study 
the whole lesson by themselves. It is not worth while, in the 
lower grades , to assign pupils a long lesson to study without 
some such preparation as the above. After the lesson has 
been studied, perhaps tlie next session, it should be read by 
the pupils, from beginning to end, without comment, and re- 
read for the last time a week or so later. Classes should prac- 


nounced, and attention called to emphatic ideas by questions | 
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tice daily reading in review and in advance, and after a piece 
has been finally reviewed, oral or written abstracts of it should 
be given by the pupils from memory, as one of the best pos- 
sible language-lessons. Asa test of the pupils’ power to ab- 
breviate the steps described above, there should (be conducted, 
occasionally in the lower grades and frequently in the upper 
ones, an exercise in reading new pieces at sight, no time being 
given for preparation.—G. A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I. 


DRIFT. 


— Almost half a century ago Rev. James Freeman Clarke, a 
young clergyman from Boston, went to Louisville, Ky., then 
one of the new western cities, and remained a short time as 
pastor of achurch. Since that day, among his varied talents, 
Dr. Clarke has developed almost a genius for devotional 
poetry. Some of his beautiful hymns have found their way 
into the school singing-books. The other day it was pleasant 
to hear the girls in the Louisville Female High School singing 
one of the devotional songs of this truly apostolic educator, 
author, and preacher; now younger than ever, though past 
three score and ten. 

— One of the most reprehensible features of our city-graded 
school system is the fearful crowding of rooms in the primary 
grades. If there is any place where individual training is im- 
portant, it is in a school-room of little children. Here are 
laid foundations of mental culture, also, on which the entire 
superstructure of school life must be reared. The difficulty is 
intensified by the practice of appointing as teachers, in these 
crowded rooms, young girls, whose only experience is a service 
of a few weeks in a training-school; often with no experience 
atall. The fact that fifty young children are placed in charge 
of one inexperienced teacher, who is expected to lay the 
foundations for the educational training of a life-time, accounts 
for a great deal of failure farther up. We believe the limita- 
tion of the number of pupils in a primary school, in Boston or 


Chicago, to thirty, and the placing of only trained teachers 
on guard, would do more for the schools of those cities than 
all experimenting with improved methods of reform of any 
other description besides. 


— The people of Charleston, 8. C., have not only done the 
best thing for themselves, but made a demonstration of national 
importance in the renomination of Hon. William A. Court- 
ney, as mayor of the city for the coming four years. The past 
administration of this gentleman has not only been a period 
of great importance to the city, but suggestive of a good deal 
in the new southern life. Mayor Courtney is one of the rising 
statesment of the New South, who early discovered that 
the way out of the past was not a perpetual harrowing up of 
old issues, or an attitude of defence against the misunder- 
standing and exaggerated statement which is still too much 
the habit of partisan northern journals, and the misfortune of 
excellent people entirely dependent on their favorite news- 
paper for estimates of American affairs. The mayor’s way 
has been to take hold vigorously of the higher elements of new 
life in a southern city, look forward, put himself in vital com- 
munication with similar men and other cities in the North, 
and especially work at the foundations by the constant stimu- 
lation and encouragement of education. As a result of four 
years of such government Charleston is almost a model city 
in the management of municipal affairs, and stands upon the 
threshold of a fature which will eclipse the fondest memories 
of its past history. Of course the nomination of Mayor 


Courtney is equivalent to his election. We are glad to notice, 
on the list of proposed school commissioners, the name of 
Rev. Toomer Porter, who is just now on a visit to Massachusetts 
in the interests of his excellent school for boys, which is one 
of the most interesting sights to the traveler in Charleston. 


— Although we have given a place in our book-notice column 
to an appreciative mention of the volume Development Les 
sons,—Lectures on the Sciences and the Art of Teaching,— 
Quincy System of Teaching, by E. V. Degraff and M. K. 
Smith,—a new reading seems to call for a new commendation 
of this admirable guide to teachers. Mr. DeGraff needs no 
special ‘‘ boom”’ asa first class institute man, and his abstracts 
of lectures in Part IIL. sparkle with valuable suggestions. In 
no published work is Col. Parker really seen to such advantage 
as in the “reports of conversations” with him, in Part II., 
which can be studied with profit by every teacher. But per- 
haps the most complete portion of this admirable book is the 
178 pages of “Development Lessons’’ on the Senses, Size, 
Form, Piace, Plants, Insects, especially the Grasshopper, by 
Miss M. K. Smith, now teacher of Methods in the State Normal 
School at Peru, Nebraska. Miss Smith is a native of New 
Brunswick. After graduating in one of the excellent pro- 
vincial normal schools, she had a rich experience in the pe- 
caliar work of keeping school, teaching the English language, 
and sprouting civilization in a rough fishing village; then she 
became a student at Oswego, N, Y.; graduated finally with all 
the honors; afterward won great admiration as a most electric 
instructor in Nature-knowledge at Atlanta University (col- 
ored); spent a summer in brilliant institute work in North 
Carolina, and is now, fortanately for Nebraska, transferred to 
the broad field of Out West. Miss Smith is also known asa 
forcible writer on educational matters for THE JOUBNAL, and 
this little manual is one of the beet guides in a region where, 
after all, no book can do much for the primary teacher who 
has not, in herself, the divine afflatus that sees, appropriates, 


and works out from any record of success. Miss Smith has 

nstruction, we trust not t work of 

from her pen, 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


(AU computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
THE PLANETS,—JANUARY, 1884. 


Mercury will reach his greatest eastern elongation,—19° 16’, 
—Jan. 4, and wil) be brightest Jan. 1-4, being an evening star, 
and setting about one hour and thirty minutes after the Sun, 
or at 6h. 2m. evening of the 2d, and three degrees north of the 
sunset point. He is in the constellation Capricornus and 
about 5° south of Beta Capricorni,—the lucida of that con- 
stellation. 

Venus will increase in brilliancy but very little during the 
month, but later she will be moving more directly toward the 
earth, and her apparent diameter will increase accordingly. 
She is in the constellation Aquarius, and during the first half 
of the month will be about 10° south of the A, and having a 
direct motion she will pass to the eastward. She will be 5° 
south of the Moon on the 30th, and sets as follows: 


January 10, 6h. 57m. evening. 
“ 20, Th. 22m. “ 
80, Th. 47m. 


Mars will claim a larger share of attention than usual this 
month and next, being at opposition to the Sun Feb. 1, at 
which time he will be brightest. His apparent diameter will 
be three times as great in January and February as it will be 
during the latter part of the year. He will be 9° north of the 
Moon on the 14th, and he is retrograding or moving westward 
past the stars, being near Kegulus in the Sickle at the begin- 
ning of the month, and at the close will be 7° further west in 
the constellation Cancer. He rises as follows: 


January 10, 7h. 7m. evening. 
20, 6h. 12m, 
80, 5A. 14m, 


Jupiter will be the most attractive body in the heavens dur- 
ing January, eclipsing all other plants and stars in brightness. 
He reaches his opposition to the Sun on the 19th, and is then 
brightest. He will be three timesas brightas Mars, but shines 
with a much softer light. A right-angled triangie will be 
formed by extending lines from Jupiter northwest to Castor 
and Pollux, and southwest to Procyon and Sirius; right-angled 
at Jupiter. Being at opposition, he must rise about sunset 
and pass the meridian about midnight. 


Satarn is still near Aldebaran and the Hyades, passing the 
meridian as follows: 


30, Th. 28m, 

Hence the planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, and the great 
number of beautiful objects visible in the constellations Orion, 
Taurus, Aurigw, Perseus, Gemini, and Canis Major and Minor 
will be visible in the evenings of January. The Moon passes 
less than one degree south of Saturn on the 9th. 

Uranus will soon be visible to the naked eye, as he reaches 
his opposition in March. Look for him on a line between 
Regulus and Spica Virginis, and about five degrees nearer the 
latter star. 

METEORIC SHOWERS. 

The meteoric showers of the month are small and scattering. 
Some may be expected from near Beta Canis Minoris, between 
Sirius and the Hare; others from near Polaris (Beta Bodtes) 
and Denebola (Beta Leonis); also a few which will radiate 
from a point just north of the Great Cross in Cygnus. 


POSITION OF THE CONSTELLATIONS JAN. 20 aT 9.00 P. Mm. 


The fairest portion of the heavens is presented to our view 
in the evenings of January, fairly bewildtring one by the mul- 
titude of beautiful objects. 

Near the meridian and also down near the southern hori- 
zon, the stars of Noah’s Dove shine with a mild light, 
their true brightness being dimmed by the haze of the horizon. 
The Hare is 15° further up, and though it possesses no bright 
star, is readily known by a neat little quadilateral formed by 
its principal stars. Another space of 15° brings us to Rigel 
and the Great Nebula and Trapezium of Orion, just below the 
Kings. About the same distance on the opposite side of the 
kings, or “‘ Stars of Orion’s Belt,” from Rigel is Betelguese, 
from which star as a center, and a radius of 40°, a circle can 
be described which will include a greater number of beautiful 
and interesting objects than any other area of equal extent, or 
all the rest of the northern hemisphere combined. 


Of these we have already mentioned those that constitute 
the southwest quadrant. In the southeast quadrant Canis 
Major, the prince of the heavenly hosts (Sirius), and a portion 
of the Ship. In the northeast quadrant the position of the 
Lesser Dog is marked by Procyon, the rival of Sirius, and 
which with Sirius and Betelguese forms a splendid equilateral 
triangle. Still further north and east is the dim stars of Pra- 
spe in Cancer, acluster mach resembling the Pleiades. West 
of this cluster is the twin beauties Castor and Pollux in Gemini, 
which constellation contains a large number of fine double 
stars. Castor, the most northern of the large stars of the con- 
stellation, is conceded to be the largest and finest double star 
in the northern hemisphere. The northwest quadrant of our 
circle contains Auriga, which is in the zenith, and is readily 
known by the brilliant Capella, making, with other stars on 
the south, a five-sided figure with Beta Aurigs, at the tip of 
the Ball’s left horn at the southern extremity, and the pretty 
little triangle called the Kids to the right. Below these are 


the Great Crab Nebula, the Pleiades, Hyades, and Aldebaran, 
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and an exceedingly large number of double stars. This very 
briefly covers a field exceedingly rich for the amateur astronomer 
and telescopist. 

EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


JAN. 20, 1884. h. m. 

a Andromed@ (Alpheratz) sets 0 5 morning. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) sets . 

8 Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian . 6 57 evening. 
Tauri (‘7 Stars,’ or Pleiades) in meridian 7 42 66 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian . . 6 30 = 

a Aurigew (Capella) in meridian . 

Orionis (Rigel) in meridian . 9 10 se 

a Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian. - 9 &O sed 


a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star)inmer. 10 41 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) in meridian . 11 34 “ 
a Leonis (Regulus) rises . 
a Virginis (Spica) rises 11 58 " 

a Bootis (Arcturus) rises . 10 55 

a Scorpionis (Antares) rises . ° ° 4 12 morning. 
a Lyre (Vega) rises. 4 
Aquilw (Altair) sets . 17 evening. 
@ Cygni (Deneb) sets . 

a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets ° 6 51 “ 

De Land, Fla., Dec, 12, 1883. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications to this department should be marked 
“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EastMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me, Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 50 LETTERS. 


My 1, 21, 47, is a small quantity. 

My 26, 27, 28, is a foolish fellow. 

My 12, 3, 15, is scum or dregs (rare). 

My 20, 6, 47, is a blood-relation (obscure). 

My 3, 4. 5, is an insect. 

My 15, 41, 42, is a genius of grasses. 

My 31, 44, 34, 33, is to deceive. 

My 47, 48, 49, is a coffee tree. 

My 16, 17, 18, 19, is to ramble. 

My 25, 23. 24, 6, is a vessel used on the coast of Ceylon. 

My 7, 8, 9, is the early part of life. 

My 40, 45, 9, is a a sauce for fish. 

My 14, 13, 11, is a Portuguese coin. 

My 37, 36, 30, 1, 3, 32, is a cake made in France of almonds 
and honey. 

My 38, 39, 35, is a Hebrew measure. 

My 43, 46, 30, 11, is true. 

My 50, 29, 39, 13, is to endure. 

My 10, 17, 2, is a word that denies, 

My 22, 17, 13, is an enemy. 

My whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. 


RIDDLE, 


Take the head of a lion, that is fierce, stout, and strong, 
The ear of a bear you may next take along; 

Then an ant’s small body you may use if you will, 

And a poreupine’s eye, but lookout for a quill; 

Next the tail of a bison,—which are plenty out West, 
And the heart of a tiger you may take with the rest; 
Now these several parts into one if you mold, 

Will form a rich treasure, far better than gold. 


ABSENT CONSONANTS. 
-a-, a- A-a- -a, - -a- 


— We retain the answer to the Study of the Poets until the 
announcement of the prize award. 
PRIZE FOR SOLUTIONS. 
For the best lists of solutions to ‘‘ Eclipses’’ for January, 
sent from week to week as they appear, we offer a copy of 
John Eaz, by Tourgee. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The Building News, speaking of the results of the re- 
searches of Schliemann, says that the Greek story of Ilion 
accords with the discoveries at Hissarlik, and the conclusion 
is inevitable that the Homeric Troy could have been on no 
other site. 

— From a large number of experiments with the antennsw of 
insects, Mr. C. J. A. Porter is led to conclude (1) that the an- 
tennae are not the organ of any one or of any combination of 
what we call the five senses, —hearing, seeing, smelling, touch- 
ing, and tasting; (2) that the power of direction does not lie 
in the antenngw; and (3) that the antenne are the organ of 
some sense not possessed by us. 


observatory at Leiden, announces the completion of a new 
catalogue of star-places (began by Hoek, and continued by Dr. 
Kam, and contained in the first sixty-six volumes of the Astron- 
omische nachrichten). The catalogue will contain nearly 5,000 
stars, reduced to the epoch 1855.0, with the data pertaining to 
the observations, and the usual elements for carrying forward 
the star positions. 

— Now that manual education is attracting so much atten- 
tion, the following method of instruction in the use of tools 
will be of interest. It is based on Supt. Marvel’s experience 
with a manual-training class at Gloucester: Before a pupil is 
permitted to use the tools, he is taught their names and uses; 
é. g., the jack-plane. The teacher exhibits a jack-plane to the 
class, and requires each pupil to take such a tool from the com- 
partment assigned for his use. After giving its name, if the 
class cannot name it without assistance, the instructor directs 
the attention of his pupils to the several parts of which the 
plane is composed, teaching the name of each part. He shows 
the class how to remove the cap-iron, and take out the plane- 
iron. After this has been done to his satisfaction, he requires 


the pupils to adjust the plane-iron, and to set the cap iron. 
The yg are then prepared to employ the jack-plane, although 


its use 


ey can sharpen the —- 


iron, a well as adjust it, oyed, 


not fully taught until 
adj When any implement is emp 


— Prof. H. G. Van de Sande Bakhuyzen, the director of the 
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xq 
just such an exhaustive and minute observation and study has 
preceded its use a8 is indicated in this illustration. 


PERIMENTS — CENTER OF Gravity. — To find the cen- 
ety gravity of @ body. Hang the body up by a string 
attached to any point. When it has come to rest, take a ruler 
and pencil and rule a line across the body in the exact direc. 
tion in which the — points. With a little practice it may 
be done guite accurately, especially if the body be thin and 
have flat surfaces. After the mark is made, suspend the body 
by a string attached to some other point, not in the first line, 
and the further from it the better. Again continue the direc. 
tion of the string downward with the ruler and pencil. The 
two pencil lines will cross, and the point at which they cross 
is the center of gravity of the body. If a support be placed 
there the body will balance in any position. The sums of the 
leverages of all particles on opposite sides of this point are 
equal in whatever position the y may be placed. Of course 
the center of gravity is generally under the surface of a body. 
When the body is not thin, and has not smooth surfaces, the 
method is more difficult to apply, as holes into the substance 
have to take the place of the pencil-marke on the surface. 

Center of gravity seeks lowest position possible. Lay two 
base-ball bats on a floor, touching at the smaller ends, and two 
or three inches apart (fiad by trial) at the larger ends. Place 
a croquet-ball at the smaller end. It will roll, apparently up 
hill, toward the other end. Measure the actual height of the 
ball above the floor at the beginning and at the end of its 


journey. 
A child falls more easily thanaman. Saw from a uniform 
stick two pieces, one twice as long as the other, and stand them 
on end on a board lying flat-on a floor or table-top, Give this 
board a sudden push. The short stick will fall over much 
more promptly than the tallone. The center of gravity has 
but a small distance to move, and it quickly accomplishes it. 
When a man trips he frequently has time to rearrange his 
body before the center of gravity reaches the ground, and he 
thus saves a fall. — Student. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Paor. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


THE SQUARE AND CUBE ROOTS. 
Rule for extracting the Square Root of numbers containing 
more than one period. 

1. Find the number of periods, which will show the number 
of figures in the root. 

2. Find by inspection, or trial, the largest of the digits, 
which, when squared, will come nearest in value to the left- 
hand period, and place it in the first place of the quotient. 

3. Find next, by trial, what figure, annexed to the first root- 
figure, will, when squared with the first figure, come nearest in 
value to the value of all the figures in the first two periods, 
and place this figure at the right of the first root-figure. 

4. Proceed in the same manner with each additional period. 
If there be a remainder, annex a period of ciphers for decimals, 
—roots, 

N. B.—Require all pupils at the proper age, before studying 
Roots and Powers, to memorize the squares of all numbers 
between 1 and 20; and to give the largest even root from 1 to 
400, 1° = 1; 20? = 400; 19? 361; ete. 


Rule for Extracting the Cube Root. 

1. Point off the number into cubieal periods. Each period 
a be one figure, and never more than three, beginning with 
units, 

2. Find, by trial, the greatest cube in the left-hand period, 
and place its root in the quotient’s place for the first figure in 
the root. 

8. Next, take the first two left-hand periods, and find by 
trial the figure to be annexed to the first figure of the root 
found, which,—when, as a whole, they are cubed, —will come 
nearest in value to the value of the figures in the two periods. 

4. Proceed in the same manner with each additional period. 
If there be a remainder, annex to it a period of ciphers for 
decimal roots, 

N. B.—As no one of the digits, cubed, will be more than 
three figures, it is important that the pupils should memorize 
the cubes of each of the digits, 1 to 10; and also given the 
largest even root of any number from 1 to 1,000. 1°=1; 
# = 729; 108 = 1,000, 

[Roots of numbers are found only by trial, and the above 
a givethe proper order of procedure in making the trial. 


PROBLEMS 
Pn. 142.—A log 10 feet long, 14 inches in diameter at one 
; — 10 inches at the other, lies in water; what part of the 
°g is under water, provided one-fourth the diameter of each 
end is out of the water ? JOSEPH REA. 
wi... 143.—With no other instruments except a straight- 
on and a pair of dividers, construct two circles whose areas 
shall be to each other as 8 to 7. x. ¥. W. 


Pros. 144. 2X + 4 of 
Wh 
addition siguify 2” of the above? How far does the sign 


[If our anonymous correspondent will write the above as 
follows,—which is only another way of expressing the same 
thing, —he will find his question sufficiently answered: 
1X1xX8x2, 1x9x8 
=? Ep.| 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Prof IN SEASICKNESS. 
rof Adolph Ott, New York, says: ‘‘I used it for seasick- 
ness, during an ocean In most of the cases, the vio- 


lent Symptoms which characterize that disease yielded, and 
b4ve Way to a healthful action of the functions impaired,” 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not 
. He cannot 
MS8S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


that will be sufficiently accurate for his purpose. A stick 


carefully measured, and the interspaces filled in with the cal- 


the New-Testament Greek class, conducted by Mr. R. L. Per- 
kins, meets every Saturday evening at the rooms of the Boston 
Y.M.C. A. That Mr. Perkins is doing good work is evi- 
denced from an appropriate Christmas gift which he received 
from one of his enthusiastic Greek pupils; viz, a handsome 
edition of the first three books of Herodotus, recently pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., London, containing, besides the 
original text, elaborate notes confirming, from recent explora- 
tions in countries referred to by the author, many of his his-| Training,” 


torical statements. 


as much in U. 8. bonds, 5 per cent. at 984; brokerage, }¢ per 
cent. in each case, The annual income from both investments 


was $3348, How much did he invest in each ? 


INSTRUCTION IN THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
As the winter schools are attended by many pupils who do 


A few more coincidences might be given, but if these are 


ipers, or a pair of dividers, or a short ruler just 2 em. wide, to 
find the points of division, a small try-equare should be used 
in drawing the lines of division across the stick after the 
points have been found. We add a few measures for half- 
centimeters: One and three-eighths inches equal 8 and a half 
cm.; six and a half inches equal 16 and a half cm ; nine and a 
fourth inches equal 23 and a half cm.; twenty-two and a fourth 
inches equal 56 and ahalf cm ; twenty-five inches equal 63 and 
a half cm.; thirty and one-eighth inches equal 76 and a half 
cm.; thirty-eight inches equal 96 and a halfcm. If the meter- 
stick and the foot measure be clamped to a board, and have 
their ends pressed against a short block screwed to the board, 
the marking can be readily done by means of a try-square. A 
thin knife-blade point should be used for marking the division- 
lines. Having a meter-stick, the teacher can provide measures 
of capacity, cube-root blocks, metric pointers, graduated cords 
for itinerary, and land measures, and other apparatus for thor- 
ough instruction. G. J. 


AESTHETIC CULTURE. 


place. 


and Winter Solstice in December. 
then an unusually high spring tide will occur. 
tides at all places in the Temperate zones, at the equinoxes in 
March or September, must be lower than the same tide of the 
solstices. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 
1. Are the spring tides at new moon, June 21 and Dee. 22, 


expressed in the editarial Ra or eee Fee Sesame, except as / any lower than the same tide at the time of the equinoxes ? 

Fespondent 
ndents s 

tively demands it.) 


2. Why is not the creseent of the moon just past conjunction, 


; the pressure on our columns impera-| when below the node, concave toward the horizon for the same 
reason it is convex when above the ecliptic just past conjunction? 


ADELAIDE R. WEBSTER. 


_ Answer. 
1. The height of a tide at any place is affected by the declin- 


Ashland, N. H., 1833. 


not attend in summer, every teacher should be awake to the| ation of the Sun and of the Moon at that time, and at the 
importance of giving occasional lessons and exercises in the Syzizes the spring tides will be affected by the latitude of the 
metric system. This does not imply the use of expensive ap- 
paratus. If the teacher has not a meter-stick, he can make one perate zones must occur when the Sun and Moon have & max- 
imum declination north or south, and are nearest the zenith 
thirty-nine and three-eighths inches in length is practically one | or nadir, which is at the time of the Summer Solstice in June, 
meter long. At the distance of one inch and three-sixteenths 
from the end, mark a division; it will be three centimeters 
(cm.) from theend. Take, in a pair of calipers, the diameter 
of a nickel 5 cent piece of the old style, which is 2 cm. in 
width; and measure from the end of the stick for the 2 cm. 
division, and measure back from the 3 cm. mark first made, 2 
cm. ; this will be 1 em. from the end. 
tion of small errors, make the following measurements inde- 
pendently, and mark their divisions: Three and fifteen-six- 
teenths inches equal 1 decimeter (dm.); five and one-eighth 
inches equal 13 cm.; seven and seven-eighths inches equal 2 
dm.; thirteen inches equal 83 cm.; fifteen and three-fourths 
inches equal 4 dm. ; nineteen and eleven-sixteenths inches equal 
5 dm. ; twenty-three and five eighths inches equal 6 dm.; twenty- 
six and three-eighths inches equal 67 cm.; twenty-eight and 
three-fourths inches equal 73 cm. ; thirty-one and a half inches 
equal 8 dm. 


Hence the highest Spring tides for a place in the Tem- 


If the Moon is in perigee, 
The spring 


2. The concavity or convexity of the line between the illu- 


To avoid the accumula-|minated and unilluminated portions of the Moon is not affected 
by the Moon being above or below the ecliptic, nor by being at. 
or near either node. That line is always convex toward both 
the Sun and the horizon, from New Moon to the first quarter, 
and from last quarter to New Moon, and always concave when 
in the gibbous phases. The Moon’s elongation from the Sun 
as seen at the earth is the element that affects the shape of 
the line, which 1s convex when the elongation is less than 90° 
east or west. 


B. H. WRient. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the officers of the 


American Institute of Instruction was. held at the School 
Committee Rooms, on Mason street, Boston, Saturday, Jan. 5, 
at ll a. m. 


The business of the meeting was introduced by the Presi- 


dent, Mr. Sprague, who presented the claims of Cottage City, 
Martha’s Vineyard, as the place of the next annual meeting in 
July, 1884. 


Mr. Geo. A. Littlefield, Supt. of Schools, in Newport, R. I, 


also presented very forcibly the advantages of holding the next 
meeting at Newport,-R. I. 
many prominent citizens of Newport was received, and rail- 
road facilities and hotel accommodations most generously 


offered. 


A very cordial invitation from 


After a full discussion, however, it was voted unanimously 


to carry out the views of the President, and hold the next 
annual meeting at Martha’s Vineyard, provided suitable and 
satisfactory arrangements can be made with the railroads and 
hotels. 


It was also voted unanimously that the Board of Directors 


heartily appreciate the cordial invitation of the City of New- 


The public schools pay too little attention to the wsthetic| port, and that although prior arrangements may make it advis- 


culture of the pupils. 


Oar teachers neglect to ornament their| able to hold the next meeting of the Institute at Martha’s 


blackboards, to decorate the walls of their school-rooms with | Vineyard, it is the hope of the Board that a meeting of the 
portraits and other pictures, and to place plants and flowers in| Institute shall be held at Newport at an early day. 


the windows. The elevating and refining influences of beau- 


It is doubtful if any place in New England could be chosen, 


tiful surroundings do much, also, for the pupils in a moral| which would present greater attractions than Cottage City As 
point of view. It should be the pleasure of every teacher to|, summer resort it has few equals in the country. Railroad 
beautify her school-room, and thus make it attractive and/and steamboat facilities are such as to place it within a few 


homelike. How can it be done? In the first place, try to im-| hours’ ride of Boston. 


Arrangements probably will be made 


press upon your pupils the importance of having the room| with the principal lines of railroads in New England, whereby 
neatly and appropriately decorated, and request them to assist|/the usual reductions in fare will be made to members of the 


you in the work by asking their parents to lend for the year, | Institute. 


Excellent board, including rooms, either in cottages 


or give the school any pictures they do not need at home. You|or hotels, may be had at prices ranging from 75 cents to $1.50 
will have no trouble in getting a number in this way; some| per day for ladies, and from $1 to $2 per day for gentlemen. 


will be small, some inferior; but, remember, to start with, 


The reduction in railroad fares will doubtless continue from 


better both than none. To obtain portraits for the school give | July 5 to Aug. 5, and an effort will be made to secure a similar 


the pupils a sketch of the life of some author, scientist, states- 


extension of the low rates for board. 


It is the desire and determination of President Sprague to 


man, teacher, or other person whose portrait you would like to arrange a program that will attract the common-school teacher. 
have hung in the school-room, aud then say to the children | superintendents and school principals will have their full share 


that “‘ we will prepare a box which we will call ‘our bank,’ in 


of the attention of the institute, and for that purpose it is very 
possible that separate departments may be organized during a 


which each of us who can will put in from ove to ten cents, 
ortion of the time; but the great mass of teachers want prac- 
and when we have money enough we will get the picture.” teal talks from practical men and women who understand 


(The bank is used in order not to embarrass those children 
who are unable to give.) Of course in the schools having ad- 
vanced pupils a musical or literary entertainment may be given, 


and a small admittance fee charged. . 
principals of schools. 


J. B, Cincinnatti. 
NEW -TESTAMENT GREEK. 
In answer to many requests we take pleasure in saying that 


of general interest; mortalsty statistics in the chief 
States and abroad, and three pages of review literature. New York : 


thoroughly the every-day work of the school-room. 


The plan practically agreed upon for the next meeting of the 


Institute may be stated somewhat as follows: 


1. Aprogram tbat shall meet the wants of grammar and 
rimary-schoo!l teachers as well as schoo! superintendents and 


2. Railroad and hotel expenses so low that teachers of all 


grades can better afford to go than to stay at home. 


8. Excursions to interesting localities so arranged as not to 


interfere with the regular session of the institute. 


The meeting of the Institute will be held July 7, 8, 9. and 10, 


thus giving ample time to attend the meeting of the National 
Assoc. in Madison, Wis., on the following week. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
— The Sanitarian for January,—the first number of the twelfih volume 


and year,—appears a monthly, instead of weekly, enlarged to the dimen- 
sions of the first class four and five dollar muonthlies,—96 pages text, octavo. 
“School Hygiene,” by Chas. F. Lundy, A. M., 


M.D., and ‘ Physical 
Professor J. Madison Watson, are papers worthy of adop- 


tion as text book lessons for boards of education, and of interest to every 


nt who has a child to educate and a life to protect. Besides the lead- 
g papers under lhe ‘ Editor’s Table,” timeiy topics are discussed 
ties of the United 


— The first number of the Current, a weekly literary journal. was issued 
The second uamber has now appeared, 


QUERIES. $4.00 a year; 35 cts. a number. 
Henry Ivison, through his broker, invested a certain sum of 
money in New-York State bonds, 6 per cent. at 107}, and twice | in Chicago on Christmas day. 


and, so far, fally bears out the promises made. Itis certainly a first class 
journal worthy the support of an intelligent constituency. Its list of 
articles show exceptionol ability and strength, 
be assured, 


its ht te 
Chicago; $4.00 per year, 
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| nent. 
}|Rotch, of this State, a 


WE give place in this issue to the record of the pro. 
ceedings of several State Teachers’ Associations. They 
present a vivid future of the trend of educational 
thought throughout the country at the present day. 
The Wisconsin and Colorado reports arrived too late for 
publication in this issue, but will appear in our next. 


Amexica is about to make a beginning in traveling 
scholarships, 80 common in England and on the conti- 
According to a bequest of the late Mr. B. 8S. 
traveling scholarship for stu- 
dents of architecture will be established. Its benefits, 
however, are to be limited to students of Massachusetts. 
But now that a beginning has been made, we may hope 
to see this species of benefaction become popular. 


THE professors of modern language who recently sat 
in conclave at New York, agreed to table a resolution 


—= | which declared that no college should grant the degree 


Subecribers whose orders are not, promptly attended to are address, (of B.A. to a student ignorant of both French and Ger- 


repeat the order. Postale end letters chould singe ciate the 06 
town, county, and State of the subscriber to which Tus Joummat is addressed 

it by P. O. Orders or All 


basiness and news or telegraphic dispatches, 
to Tuomas W. — ublisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, _ 


man. ‘The general sentiment was that a knowledge of 
these languages was no more essential to a college course 


Tap Jovanas, la cont to subscribers till it is ordered stopped, and all arrear- | than a knowledge of Spanish and Russian. Another reso- 


ages paid. 
All letters relating to advertising should be addressed to Wm. E. Sueipon 
m2nager of Department, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Boston, JAN. 10, 1884. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
WILL MEET AT 
Mapison, Wis., Jury 15-18, 1884. 
OFFICERS : 


President—Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Boston. 
Secretary—H. 8. TARBELL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


lution saying that French and German should be made 
a requirement for admission to the ordinary college 
course, shared the same fate. On the question of oral 
instruction in languages, 7. ¢., “ conversation, 
lution was passed to the effect that in colleges and uni- 
versities the “ primary aims of instruction in the modern 
languages should be literary culture, philological schol- 
arship, and linguistic discipline, but that oral practice 
is desirable as an auxiliary.” 


” @ reso- 


In the December number of the American Teacher 


Treasurer—N. A. CALKINS, 124 East 80th St, New York./the editor of the department of the Kindergarten and 


THE WEEK. J 


New Education complains of the patrons of his former 
journal, The New Hducation, as an incorrigible crowd 
who wore out editorial “time and energy,” including 


Congress reassembled on the 7th, after its long holiday, aud/ th. «patience of two publishers.” Our own observa- 


work was actively resumed in both branches. The House 
found itself without a rudder; but the question of temporary 
rules was speedily settled by the adoption for a period of twenty 


tion has confirmed the justice of Bro. Hailmann’s esti 
mate of a large majority of the people now engaged 


days of the rules of the last Congress. Thesubmission of bills|especially, in the kindergarten “industry.” Every- 


was the main feature of the first day. 


where the kindergarten sign hangs out, and weary 


One of the questions alluded to in the President’s message/ others are easily coaxed into an investment in this 


is happily disposed of,—the abolition of the discriminating 
duties which affect the commerce between the United States 
and Cuba and Porto Rico. Minister Foster was sent on to 


wonderful 
broken-down maiden lady can turn a crank that will 


invention by which a young girl or a 


Madrid to negotiate such a treaty, and has accomplished his|set a score of frisky little folk sporting and singing and 


mission. 


chattering in the name of Frebel. 


Of course, the 


New Mexico seems to be suffering from a rare disease,—lack| device turns-out like all maternal attempts to shirk the 


of legislation. The Legislature has not met in. three years. 
Meanwhile the Territory has .progressed, and laws should re- 
spond to the advance in the quality and quantity of the popa- 


sacred obligations of maternity by casting the little 
child into the hands of somebody who, for a considera- 


lation. The neglect of education, the inequality of taxation,|tion is expected to do what can only be achieved by 
and other drawbacks to prosperity, need to be considered by | that concentrated maternal love which is the deep foun- 
the Legislatare. Citizens are in Washington asking for an/+.i. whence Froebel, Pestalozzi, and every master 


appropriation to pay the cost of a session. 

The high council of the Mormon Charch in Utah has issued 
a kind of terpsichorean bull. 
their dances in the school-houses, otherwise called ward meet- 


of the New Education has drawn his inspiration and 
The faithfal are directed to have | his finest methods. ; 


In kindergarten work, especially, “a little learning 


ing houses, and if any saint of either sex dance at agentile/i, dangerous thing,” and the most elaborate instruc- 
gathering, he or she shall be excluded from the hops of the/ +i. in the machinery is well nigh useless without the 


faithfal as a punjshment. 
Abroad.— The perplexities of the Egyptian situation con- 


material atmosphere gained by experience with child- 


tinue to increase, and it seems that England must either leave| hood, though sometimes found in a girl-teacher who 


Egypt or take one step further toward entire control in the}seems to have been born a mother of souls, 


A great 


government at Cairo. The ministry have resigned, and those/ dea] of this work is simply fussing and fumbling with 
who would naturally be ready to form a new ministry decline young children, and sen ding them back far more diffi- 


todoso. The Khedive is thus left in the hands of England. 
A nihbilist proclamation circulated at St. Petersburg, Russia, 


announces that Lieut-Col. Sudiekin, who was lately assassi-|than they came. 


cult subjects for parental or true educational discipline 


And with becoming modesty, we 


nated, was so condemned to be executed by the nihilist exec-| venture to say, that slavery to the literalism of the 


utive committee. 


The proclamation also contains a terrorist! Froebelian methods is just as dangerous as any other 


dirscted agsinst the cesar personally. Mach form of man-worship, or wholesale advocacy of a sys- 


prevails at the Gatchina palace. Mme. Walkenstein, to whose 
recent arrest the murder of Col. Sadiekin has been attributed, 


tem in anything. The inestimable value of Pestalozzi 


is the sister of a woman who shared in all the attempts against and Froebel to education is the same as that of every great 


the late czar, and who was finally hanged. 


reformer in human affairs,—a more profound and exten- 


Reports from Argentine say that the government is about to| ged observati ild-nature ife: ien- 
issue four million national dollars to advance public instruc-|,. 4 and 
tific classification of human faculties; a sharper insight 


tion in the provinces, and for the building of three hundred 


pare arey into the divine methods of growing manhood and woman- 

News received from Madagascar announces that a sibvaeent- hood ; and, beyond all, a child-like spirit and openness 
ative of the Madagascar Government, empowered to conclude|of soul which welcomes everything true, beautiful, and 
a peace, has arrived at Tamatav, which was occupied by the good. The special methods of these great men, though 


French forces. The Malagassy agree to accept the ultimatum 
offered them by the French, to cede France the northern 
part of the island from Cape St. Andrew to Cape Bellone. 


often in the line of natural and divine operation, are 
mixed; frequently determined by the conditions of the 
peasant life in the Germany and Switzerland of a cen- 


— The teacher is uo exception to the rule, that the rapid|t@ry ago; and, sometimes, lapsing from childishness to 


and the slow are seldom just. 


sheer puerility. To entrench one’s-self in the. queer 


fortress of these literal methods which!are often noth 
ing but the clever tricks of a man of genius, and sum- 
mon ten millions of American children and youth,—the 
most forcible crowd of youngsters in Christendom,—to 
wheel into sections according as the pedagogic drum- 
major waves his baton and nods his plumes, is not only 
unscientific but impertinent to the verge of absurdity 
What our country needs of Germanism in education is 
the profound, accurate, broad, and genial habits of the 
great German masters in dealing with childhood. When 
we come to children, young America, inclading young 
Germany, Ireland, and Africa, is a good deal younger 
than any New Education that does not take into the 
account the life of this new Republic, the most wonder- 
ful thing yet seen on God’s earth. 


Mons. Carpet has been freeing his mind, of late, in 
regard to the vexed question of marriage ; comparing 
unfavorably what he calls the British notion of young 
people choosing their own mates, from love, with the 
French, — presumably the priestly idea of making the 
approval of parents and church the decisive element in 
the choice. It seems a little queer that the only set of 
people to whom the Almighty has given infallible wis- 
dom and power concerning marriage and the training 
of children, should consist of men bound by solemn 
oath never to be husbands or fathers. But, leaving this 
conundrum unsolved, we notice that our polite ecclesi- 
astic permits himself to repeat the stale charges against 
English and American social life which are the stock in 
trade of a considerable class of the people who are talk- 
ing up the continental order of society, in Southern 
Europe. That there is a great deal of social sinfulness 
n American society, nobody can doubt. But American 
isociety is pure, just in the proportion as the ideal of a 
marriage contracted by two Christian, intelligent, and 
young people, from mutual affection, is honestly carried 
out. Of course, parental authority should be wisely ex- 
ercised in the discouragement of those very early mar- 
riages of girls which are so disastrous to the health, 
happiness, and rightful influence of the wife and 
mother, and are among the most frequent causes of 
divorce. But the notion that a system like the 
French, in which the most sacred instincts of young 
womanhood are systematically violated is the ideal 
of marriage, ignores the ugly fact which our polite 
prelate keeps out of sight, — that such a marriage is a 
perpetual temptation to masculine inconstancy, and 
leaves society arched over a bottomless pit of sensual- 
ity. Indeed, it is time that both sides of the divorce 
question should be presented. A certain class of cen- 
sors of our Northern society, foreign and domestic, are 
pushing this charge as if it involved extraordinary so- 
cial depravity. Divorce is, doubtless, a very crude rem- 
edy for matrimonial infelicity, which can only be avoid- 
ed by better training of youth, and vastly greater 
deliberation in marriage than now prevails in certain 
quarters. But it is notorious that those American 
states and foreign countries where Mons. Capel’s eccle- 
siastical rule of divorce prevails, are celebrated for the 
low tone of masculine virtue. The only cure for the 
rot sensuality is found in that thorough physical, 
mental, and religious training of children which brings 
out the man or woman competent to bridle the passions 
and rule the spirit. 


THE JOURNAL AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


If Mr. William Blaikie had read the critique of 
TE Journat on his brilliant article, “Our Children’s 
Bodies,” in November’s Harper, somewhat more after 
the spirit, and less according to the letter, he would 
have been saved a portion of the vigorous expenditure 
of logical acumen which appears in the elaborate com- 
munication to which we gave place in our issue of Dec.. 
13th. The words quoted by himself express precisely 
our attitude toward articles of the style of the Harper 
demonstration. We are as thoroughly convinced of the 
great necessity of sanitary reform, and as hearty in our 
efforts to make it a more prominent feature of our educa 
ional life,as any of the sanitary experts who are now labor- 
ing to awaken the people. But we must persist in our 
conviction, before expressed, that, “as a philosophical or 


strictly trustful presentation of the general condition of 
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health matters in our country,” we read such papers as 
Mr. Blaikie’s November article, and recent demonstra. 
tions of Dr. Nathan Allen and others, “with a good 
many grains of discount.” 

Our notion is, that this class of sanitary experts, by 
their very occupation as reformers, especially physicians 
who are specialists, are in danger of exaggerating the 
relative proportions of sickness and health, jamping at 
wholesale conclusions from parrow and merely profes- 
sional experience, and creating a discouragement as 
dangerous as any form of physical ailment. It is evi- 
dent to any man of round-about sense and wide obser- 
vation, especially in the Northern States, that within 
the past generation there has been a most gratifying 
upward movement in regard to personal health and gen- 
eral sanitary reform. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the place where it is most needed ; among the 
young women in the cities and larger towns which are 
held up as the most discouraging places in many of 
these exposures. Any man, well acquainted with the 
average young woman of thirty years ago and to-day, 
in New England, must acknowledge the progress in 
right directions; while the country life of the whole 
North is becoming every year more favorable to health; 
and will so become in the South with the increasing pros- 
perity of the people. There are large special classes, 
like the Irish girls of New England, the daughters of the 
new-made rich everywhere, the Southern negroes, and 
the immigrants to unwholesome border regions, which 
are probably deteriorating in health. But we believe 
the great central responsible body of the Northern 
American people is, on the whole, getting into a better 
condition to perform the complex duties of American 
life, with the help of modern inventions for relieving 
the awful muscular strain of a generation ago. 


And this is what we mean by our reference to the 
peculiar causes of illness, to-day; which Mr. Blaikie 
misapprehends. We certainly do not mean to dispense 
with the physical training of the young. We do mean 
that the physical training most desirable is that which 
is blended with mental and moral discipline in a far 
more delicate and comprehensive way than appears in 
the prescriptions of a considerable class of our sanitary 
experts. Now, the point of criticism is, that Mr. 
Blaikie’s original article leaves out this, really the most 
important factor in the case. In the fierce electric 
light of his terrible exposé, everything pales. And 
especially does he seem to be uninformed in regard to 
the wide-spread movement among superior teachers of 
public schools, in behalf of the children’s bodies. He 
forgets that the public school-teacher has no such con- 
trol of the outside life of the child as the university 
faculty of a body of select students, and that with all 
her effort a good deal must remain undone. We pro- 
test against the one-sided and exaggerated showing up 
of American health affairs by men whose life is largely 
passed among invalids,—often specialists. We defend 
superior teachers and school authorities against the 
implications of such sweeping statements, just as we 
protest against the one-sided presentation of the indus- 
trial,or the moral method,and of scientific experts. There 
is enough of wrong in the country to justify the most 
Severe exposure by this class of critics. But there is 
another side, the teacher’s side; the young people’s 
side; which it is our business, as a journal of education, 
to attend to. 

We are glad to observe that, in his communication, 
Mr. Blaikie protests against being ranked among this 
special class of sanitary reformers. Had the limit- 
ations, qualifications, and supplementary statements of 
the letter been woven into the original article, our 
criticism would not have been made. He is right in 
thinking “we are not far apart in our views.” The 
original article seems to us written out of the student 
experience of “4000 miles rowing ;” “success in many 
races; international “ personal observation of famous 
athletes ;” and frequent “standing as referee in con. 
tests.” The letter represents the more hopeful side; 
an earnest, devoted, professional gentleman, getting 
Well out of this phase of life, more than half-convinced 
of its questionable tendency, prepared with us to look 
on all sides of this complex problem of national health, 
which is not to be.solved by the sanitary shrieks of Dr. 
Nathan Allen, or the lurid estimate of medical spe- 


cialists, or the partial observations of college presidents 
and metropolitan school superintendents,—but like 
every great reform, turns out far more complicated and 
difficult than its intense advocates suspect. 

Certainly, we do not regard McCosb, Agassiz, Eliot, 
and Gladstone as representatives of “ animalism,” or, 
as “coarse, brutal, or ineffective.” But nobody knows 
better than Mr, Blaikie that there is such a tendency 
to brutality and the coarse conceit in bodily strength 
and half-barbarous contempt for the spiritual side of 
man in this whole region of physical athletism. We 
find it everywhere coming out in the brutal side of 
British life; nowhere more offensive than in the very 
heart of university and social culture. There has been 
a rapid development of the same disgusting tendency 
in our foremost colleges. President Eliot and Dr. 
McCosh are Christian gentlemen, but what shall we 
say of the Harvard cricket ground; the brutal, sensual, 
and expensive athleteism of the great New England 
colleges, which is tasking the utttermost wisdom of col- 
lege faculties, and outraging the patience of judicious 
people everywhere ? What of the “rows” of Prince- 
ton? What of the half-savage craze in New York over 
the sparring of two brutal bullies? What of Sullivan- 
ism in cultured Boston? What of the grotesque spec- 
tacle of fashionable Newport, abroad on horseback, in 
imitation-British costume, with a Catholic prelate and 
an eminent Protestant divine blandly looking on; and 
ladies unhorsed, while a wretched fox is emptied out of 
a bag, and chased through the ruined fields and gar- 
dens of Rhode Island farmers? What of that inde- 
scribable aping of the stolid side of manhood by a grow- 
ing class of young ladies who forget the worship of 
trath, love, and beauty in their chronic rapture over the 
“Strooke Oar”? It is our province to meet and 
denounce animalism, everywhere, even when disguised 
under the thin garb of materialistic science or one-sided 
physical training. In his communication, Mr. Blaikie 
shows himself in the attitude of indignant protest 
against the ascription of such a tendency. His Har- 
per article, by its tremendous omissions, may have mis- 
led us into the connection of his powerful name there- 
with. We believe he will never again turn on the 
latest electric light of sanitary reform upon American 
life without giving us the comfort of his positive appre- 
ciation of what all thoughtful people, especially supe- 
rior teachers, are doing in the same field. 


} 
} 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— Governor Robinson’s message is a strong, [clear, sensible 
document. In what he has to say on education, three things 
strike us as eminently worthy of attention. First, we are told 
that $5,818,186 02 were spent in Massachusetts last year, in 
educating 335,872 pupils, 88 per cent. of whom were in daily 
attendance during eight months of the year. Moreover, sev- 
enty-five towns, ‘under no obligation by statute,’’ have main- 
tained high schools during the year, thus giving the ninety 
per cent. of the children the privileges of advanced instruction. 
What is the inference? That the mothers and fathers of the 
State are losing their interest in the public school, or are ques- 
tioning the reeults of what the Catholic clergy and press are 
pleased to call a ‘‘ secular and colorless ”’ education? We think 
not. On the contrary, the facts show asthe Governor puts it, 
that ‘‘ making just allowance for the great influx of ignorance 
poured into our population by immigration, the progress in 
the [general education, wider intelligence fand practical infor- 
mation among the whole people,jhas been constant and gratify- 
ing.”? No reasonable person can deny the fact that the peo- 
ple of the commonwealth were never more in earnest in the 
support.of the common school than now. Indeed, we think 
that the bulk of the laity of the Catholic church also believe 
that it is the only system practicable in a free commonwealth ; 
and we are very confident, that when the clergy of their 
church, and their congregations can say with unanimity, 
‘We, too, are to the manor born,”’ they will join bands with 
their Protestant brethren in upholding and perpetuating the 
fundamental principles which underly the public school sys- 
tem. The Governor tells us, further, that in the average/ 
attendance and enrollment, to school population in the states 
and territories for 1880, ‘Massachusetts takes the highest 
rank. No other state, excepting New Hampshire, coming 
within twenty per cent. of her.” 

Then, again, in the five years between 1875 and 1880, we 
are informed that while the population of the Commonwealth 
increased from 1,651,912 to 1,783,085. “‘ all five classes of illit- 
erates, to wit, those ten years of age and over who cannot 
read, those of the same age who cannot write, the native born, 
the foreign born, and the native-born illiterates born of Mas- 
sachusetts parents, decreased in numbers ranging from 1855 to 


11,286. These figures show, as the Governor puts it, the. 


efficiency] of the school system. General Butler, in his mes- 
sage of a year ago, compared Iowa with Massachusetts, to the 
disparagement of the Mother State. But he left out in his 
comparison one significant premise. Governor Robinson has 
inserted it. It is this: but of the whole population of 1,783,- 
085 in 1880, only seven-tenths of one per cent. were native-born 
illiterates, less than that of any other people in the world.” 
It is a fact known to all school-men, that in no State of the 
nation arefthe school privileges so abundant, or the institu- 
tions so generally respected and patronized by all classes of 
people, rich as well as poor, as in Massachusetts. The great 
danger to the interests of the public school, to be apprehended 
to-day, is the lowering intelligence of the school boards in the 
cities and larger towns. With the change in population has 
come the opportunity of cheap and designing men to occupy 
positions of trust and influence. The schools are threatened 
by this class of men. The antidote is the superintendent. 
We are glad, therefore, to see that the Governor believes in a 
superintendence outside of the school boards. ‘* We need,” 
he says, ‘“‘more thorough, intelligent supervision, especially, 
in the small country towns. Apply this system generally, and 
the benefits will quickly appear in better teachers, improved 
methods of instruction, more satisfactory buildings and appli- 
ances, and an increased attendance of pupils.”’ 


— The driving of nails and the darning of stockings may be 
acts essential to the getting of a rounded intellectual develop- 
ment. We will not now denyit. But the penny-a-liners, and 
not a few newspaper editors, are writing a good deal of non- 
sense on this subject of industrial education. The other day a 
woman wrote to the New York Post asking this question: 
** Can anyone tell me why 554 persons answered my husband’s 
advertisment for a lady copyist at $7.00 a week, without board, 
when a call for a servant girl at three dollars, with board, only 
received one reply ?’? And the Boston Journal answers by 
saying that ‘this state of things will exist until contentment 
shall really belong to a lowly lot;”? and adds that ‘the system 
of industrial education looks like a good hope for the future.” 
The inference is that, in some way or other, the use of the 
hands a couple of hours a week in our public schools is going to 
reverse this order of things and prevent the pounding of pulpit 
cusbions by men who should have been blacksmiths, and the 
blotting of copy-books by women who should have presided at 
the stewpan. Now, let us look at two or three facts: The time 
that can be devoted to manual labor in the schools will never 
give a boy a trade, hardly a beginning, were it practicable to 
teach a trade. The value of manual labor in the schools, 
therefore, is in its influence upon the intellectual and moral 
faculties of the child. In other words, it assists in giving a 
rounded and complete development. But the child, as well as 
the man, seeks its own happiness. That happiness comes by 
the healthy exercise of the functions of his being, be they 
bodily or intellectual. But the mind is more than matter, 
and the pleasures of mental exercise are of a higher order than 
those of the bodily activities. It is natural, therefore, for the 
boy or girl of intellectual parts to be discontented with manual 
toil, honorable though it may be. Indeed, it is not a question 
of honor or disgrace. As the Journal says, work well per- 
formed is noble; but it is not true, that while every one pre- 
tends to believe it, they do not in reality,—as the same paper 
further asserts. The fact is, that every sensible person does 
really believe it, but the predominance of either the bodily or 
intellectual activities causes the person to instinctively choose 
his avocation, be it manual or mental. That there are excep- 
tions to the rule, that sometimes a round block gets into a 
square hole, and a square one into around hole, argues no- 
thing. These are exceptions, and would happen under any 
conditions, Indeed, it is evident that if manual labor minis- 
ters to the intellectual development of the child there will be 
more exceptions than now. The only way that we see to 
cause the bright boy or girl to hammer at the anvil or to do 
menial work in the kitchen is to cultivate the physical activ- 
ities and allow the intellectual to lie dormant. Wrestling and 
racing will do the one, and razing the school-houses and burn- 
ing the libraries, will accomplish the other. For ourselves we 
are glad to see this discontent, and we are not troubled because 
now and then a man or woman has been “‘ educated out of his 
or her sphere.’’ The fact is our country was never so properous, 
people never more contented, never better fed or housed than 
now, and our schools, even as at present constituted, have 
done not a little in bringing about this grand result. 


— ‘*Teachers who are thoroughly satisfied with their own 
ways,” says the New Orleans Journal of Education, and “‘ who 
imagine they have nothing to learn, either in the art of teach- 
ing or in the science of education, are to be congratulated upon 
their superior attainments, or to be pitied for the low stand- 
ard of their ambition.”’? And there are a large number of 
them who are to be pitied, rather than congratulated. 
There has been an improvement all along the line, however, 
during the past few years. A supervision, independent of 
politics, such as we have bad in St. Louis, Cleveland, Quincy, 
and a few other places, has convinced the thinking public that 
a “low standard of ambition”’ is not an evil peculiar to the 
school-room. School boards have very much to do with the 
gradual fading-out of the enthusiasm of teachers. A little 
more concentration of power in competent hands, fewer flank 
movements to compel teachers to violate their consciences in 
order that some pet hobby that has been trotted into the fore- 
ground may be glorified, and fewer inefficient teachers placed 


in school-rooms as rewards for partisan service, or because of 
relationship or neighborhoodship, would soon reduce the num- 
ber of to be pitied to a very smali remnant. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

— Under the title Christian Bducators in Council, the 
Rev. J. C. Hartzell, D.D., gives us a volume of two hundred 
and sixty-six pages, including sixty addresses by American 
educators, delivered at Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 9-12, 1883, 
with several papers, not read, and a few valuable addresses 
before the National Education Assembly at its firet meeting in 
1882 There are also valuable tables, giving the latest infor- 
mation concerning educational affairs at home and abroad. 
We do not hesitate to say that no such valuable contribution 
to practical educational work in our country has been made 
for many years, as this crowded and admirable volume. The 
authors of the addresses and papers are among the most 
active and successful workers in the most interesting, fields of 
our new educational movement. Illiteracy, National Aid, The 
Negro, The Indian, The Mormon Problem, Education in the 
South, The Relation of Education to Wealth. Pauperism, Crime 
and Man’s Improvement, especially The Relations of School 
Life to Fundamental Christian Ideas and Character, are the 
topics discussed with a wealth of information and a general 
breadth of view most gratifying to witness. Although the 
majority of the authors were clergymen, yet the catholicity of 
view and absence of offensive sectarian spirit make this assem- 
bly a model for ecclesiastical convocations of all descriptions. 
The volume is also a wholesome corrective of that conceit of 
narrow naturalism and barren secularism which is ready to 
dispense with religion in education as a delusion of the past. 
In short, this is a volume which no superior teacher can afford 
to be without, and it should straightway find its place on the 
desk of at least fifty thousand American educators. The pub- 
lishers are Phillips & Hunt; address, Station D, 805 Broad way, 
New York. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have published a va'- 
uable work by Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., Davenport pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and the cognate languages in the Union The- 
oligical Seminary of New York city, entitled Biblical Study: 
Its Principles, Methods, and History, together with a cat- 
alogue of books of reference ; price, $250. This great work 
contains twelve chapters, the product of the scholarly experi- 
ence as a student of the Bible and a teacher of theological stu- 
dents in Biblical study. The topics discussed are ‘‘ The Ad- 
vantages of Biblical Study,’’ ‘‘ Exegetical Theology,” ‘‘ The 
Languages of the Bible,” “The Bible and Criticism,’ ‘‘ The 
Canon of Scripture,” ‘‘ The Text of the Bible,’’ ‘‘ The Higher 
Criticism,” ‘* Literary Study of the Bible,” ‘‘ Hebrew Poetry,” 
‘* The Interpretation of Scripture,”’ ‘‘ Biblical Theology,” and 
‘‘ The Scriptures as a Means of Grace;’’ to which is added a 
very valuable catalogue of books of reference for Biblical 
study, and indexes of texts of Scripture, topics of books and 
authors. The clergy, Sabbath-school teachers, and all thor- 
ough students of the Bible, will find this book invaluable, 

— A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, New York city, 
publish Outlines of Sermons to Children, with Numer- 
ous Anecdotes; price, $150. This intensely interesting and 
valuable book belongs to the “Clerical Library,’’ published 
by this enterprising firm. It contains ninety-seven short ser- 
mons upon texts of the Old and New Testaments, and present 
the best thoughts of the best religious writers of this age, con- 
densed in form and adapted to furnish the youth of our country 
with stimulus and suggestions that cannot fail to develop and 
sirengthen in their minds and hearts the elements of a strong 
Christian character. 

— George H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street, Boston, have pub- 
lished Religious Duty, by Frances Power Cobbe; price, $1.00 
The treatise on religious duty contained in this thoughtful vol- 
ume is divided into four chapters: I., on Religious Duty ; IL., 
on Religious Offences; III., on Religious Fault; and IV., on 
Religious Obligations. The design of this book is the develop- 
ment of theism as a religion for the life no less than a philos- 
ophby for the intellect. The able author teaches the doctrine 
of the absolute goodness of God, and demonstrates that this 
trnth demands from all love and veneration, and secures for us 
a sense of trust and joy. The path of right faithfully pursued 
gives gleams of that paradise ever descried through the straight 
vista of duty. It should find its way into the hcmes of all 
of our people. It would tend to keep us alive to Christian 
work, and to avoid offences, to correct faults, and to meet joy- 
fully all religious obligations. The bock is elegantly printed 
upon good paper, and well bound. 

— 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, publish a new work by Rev. 
George C. Lorimer, pastor of Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Chicago, and author of “* Isms, Old and New,”’ entitled Jesus, 
the World's Saviour; Who He Is, Why He Came, and 
What He Did. The aim of the author in this volume is to 
strengthen religious faith, stimulate effort in right directions, 
and to influence all for good who its pages. Its tone is 
spiritual and practical, and is really a series of pictures of our 
Saviour’s life. 

— Self giving is the title of a very interesting book by W. 
F. Bainbridge, published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston; price, 
$1.50. Mr. Bainbridge will be remembered as the author 
of ‘‘Around the World Tour of Christian Missions and 
Along the Lines in Front.” In this book, mentioned above, 
under a veil of fiction, the author has interwoven many 
of the incidents of his tour of two years, studying the mission 
work in many lands. In this intensely interesting story he 
has drawn upon his imagination only so far as to relieve em- 
barrassment on the of a large number of missionaries and 
executive officers who would recognize many scenes and inci- 
dents in their own lives, and many questions of mission policy 
which are either kept from the public or very unsatisfactorily 
considered, because of various personal susceptibilities and 
ambitions. The book enables the writer to say with freedom, 
under the guise of fiction, what could not have been said in a 
creating strong feeling. -Giving is of remarkable in 
and cannot help attracting wide attention. mueos 

— Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have just published the 
fifth volume of the works of Rev. David Swing of that city,— 
Sermons; price, $150. Mr. Swing’s other books will be re 


as to allow the use of a nearly uniform scale, — a very impor- | membered as ** Motives of Life,” $1.00; ** Club Essays,”’ $1.00; 
tant feature for the young student. The descriptive text is|‘*Truths of To-day,” first and second series, each $1.50. This 
concise aud clear, »nd that portion designed for study is|book contains twenty sermons in the author's original and 
printed in large type. The chapters on Physical and Commer- pungent style upon the following themes: “ A Divine Philos- 
cial Geography sre of greatimportance and well written. The|ophy,” ‘‘ A Temporary Creed,” “ Moral Esthetics,”’ “ Civiliza- 
system of Map Drawing, and the Map Questions are a distin-|tion,” ‘‘An Inwroaght Life,” “A Symmetrical Life,” ‘A 
guishing feature of this beautiful book. The tables appended | Great Brotherhood,” “‘ The Better Choice,” “ Eighteen Miss- 
are very complete and valuable, The series deserves an ex-|ing Years,” “‘ Faithful Unto Death,” “The Preacher and His 
tended use and wide popularity, Enemy,” Equality in Variety, ’ Reason and Imagination,” 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

— John Bull and His Island, by Max O’ Rell, translated 
from the French under the supervision of the author; price, 
50 cents. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. This witty and 
incisive book on England, by an anonymous French author, is 
the literary sensation of the hour in both Paris and London. 
It has reached its twentieth edition in Paris, and is now pub- 
lished simultaneously in England and America. Its satire is 
keen, and yet its humor is so good that even Englishmen are 
forced to laugh over the criticism which forms no insignificant 
part of the book. 

— Life of Ulric Zwingli, translated from the German by 
Rev. Jean Grob; price, 25 cents. No. 105 of the Popular 
Standard Library. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. This book 
presents the life of the Reformer of Switzerland, — *‘ The 
Mountain Boy of Wildhaus,”’ as he has been called,—in a highly 
interesting manner. The 400th anniversary of his birth calls 
for a memorial of his sincere character and his manly career. 
In a graphic, and at times dramatic, manner the author has 
sketched the record of the man, the statesman, and the re- 
former, from his humble birth to the sad ending of his life. 
He has also incidentally furnished an insight into the history, 
government, and characteristics of the people for whom 
Zwingli lived and died. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


— F. V. Irish, Institute Instructor in Grammar, Analysis, 
Orthography, and History, Ada, O., has published an Intro- 
duction to Grammar and Analysis, made easy by diagrams, 
containing a selection of sentences of different kinds, and de- 
signed for both teachers and pupils. Address author and pub- 
lisher, Ada, O.; price, 25 cents. It is one of the most sensible 
aids to analysis we have seen. It is an improved straight-line 
system, and makes the study of analysis simple, and shows 
the relation and office of all parts of a sentence with great 
clearness. 

— Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New York, 
have published White’s Two-Book Series of Arithmetics,—A 
New Elementary Arithmetic, uniting oral and written ex- 
ercises, and A New Complete Arithmetic, by E. E. White, 
MA, LL.D, ex president of Purdue University, Indiana. 
Thirteen years ago the learned author and eminent teacher 


issued his series of arithmetics, and they have met the practi- 
cal test of a wide and constant use. Recently a demand for a 
two-book series has sprung up, which called for a néw first 
book, the *“* Elementary,’’ which has afforded an opportunity 
of the revision of the Complete Arithmetic. The Elementary 
Arithmetic, in its present form, covers the ground of the au- 
thor’s three-book series. The first sixty-two pages present a 
thorough drill with small numbers, and these lessons embody 
the more important principles of what is generally known as 
the *‘ Griibe Method,”’ but they are not carried to the extreme 
of repetition and mechanism, so justly objected to in that 
method. Following these primary lessons are 62 p devoted 
to the fundamental operations, with larger —— numbers, 
and the written processes are more fully developed. These 
lessons are followed by an elementary course in Fractions, 
—common and decimal,—U. S. Money, Denominate Numbers, 
Mensuration and Percentage, including Simple Interest and 
Bank Discount, which prepares the pupil for a successful study 
of the New Complete Arithmetic, and at the same time 
prepares a large number of pupiis for the practical duties of 
ordinary life who are unable to attend school long enough to 
marter a higher and larger treatise. The Complete Arith- 
metic has been changed and improved greatly in the revision, 
by the large increase in the number of practical problems, 
which is especially marked in Mensuration, and the Applica- 
tions of Percentage, including stock investments, There is, 
also, an increase in the number of review problems in all parts 
of the book. All obsolete terms and measures have been elim- 
inated, and the present current values, forms, and usages of 
business inserted. The new and sensible treatment of the 
metric system will meet with favor with teachers. The formal 
tables are omitted, and the metric denominations are presented 
on the decimal scale. Tho essential characteristics of the au- 
thor’s new Two Book Series are correctly stated by him as 
follows: (1) A special adaptation, in matter and method, to 
the grade of pupils for which each book is designed; (2) A 
practical union of oral and written exercises in a natural and 
philosophic system of instruction; (3) A true and practical 
embodiment of the inductive method ; (4) The great variety 
and practical character of the problems,the number of business 
— being greatly increased in the new series. The pub- 
ishers have performed their part in the production of this re- 
vised series in a most satisfactory manner. The illustrations, 
typography, paper, and binding are fully up to the best style 
of book-making for school uses. 

— Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. have also published a 
two-book series of their new Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
The Elementary is designed as an introduction to the study 
of geography, adapted to the comprehension of young children, 
and at the same time covering the entire subject, touching 
upon and explaining the salient points in mathematical, phys- 
ical, and political geography. The maps are new and admira- 
bly executed. The map questions are abundant and simple, 
leading the children to study the elements of geography from 
a stady of the locality in which the pupils live. The arrange- 
ment of the book, which divides the United States into as 
many as eleven sections, meets this demand for this local 
treatment. Questions for Review, a Table of Area and Popu- 
Jation of the Principal Countries, and a fall and complete Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary, occupy the last pages of the book for 
handy reference. The Complete Geography of this series 
is designed for the higher grades in the public schools, and for 
pave schools and seminaries, and is a book of marked excel- 

mce and beauty. The maps and illustrations are all accu- 


physical features of the maps are worthy of special commenda- 
tion, and the United States has been mapped in such sections 


“The Objections to Evolution,’ ‘* Merit,” “‘ The Beautiful is 
the Useful,” “‘A Great God,” “The Coming Aristocracy,’ 
Spirituality,’”’ and The Higher Life.” 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— We have just received a little book with the title One 
Thousand and One Riddles, which contains the material 
for much fun and home amusement in the Riddles, Conun- 


drums, Enigmas, aod [Hints for Acting Charades. It containe 
128 pages, with enameled-paper covers, and will be sent b 
mail, post-paid, to any address, upon receipt of 15 cents, by J. 
S, Ogilvie & Co., publishers, 31 Rose street, New York. 

— Moses King, Cambridge, Mass., has jast published a new 
edition of The Student's Songs (the twenty-first thousand), 
price 50 cents. It is a handsome quarto of 64 pages, and com- 
prises the newest and most popular college songs, as now 
sung at all the leading American colleges. It is a ve 
choice collection, and shows the real spirit of college-life an 
feeling. Great credit is due the compiler for providing the 
college world with this music-book of melody and fun. The 
publisher bas furnished it in excellent style, with an engraved 
cover of unique and appropriate design. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York city, have issued the first 
volume of The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, by his son; wi:h portraits 
and illustrations; for sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. This 
volume contains Vols. I. and IL. of the English edition. It is 
a book that will greatly interest3all readers, and contains a 
record of his childhood (1803—1811), his school-life (1812— 
1821), his college experiences, nosey | work at Cambridge, and 
early authorship in prose and verse, including ‘* The Tale of a 
Dreamer,’”’ written in 1824, at the age of 21. This portion of 
this interesting book is autobiographical. His biography by 
his son begins with his single life at the age of 22. The aim 
of the author is “‘ to illustrate his father’s works by his life and 
his life by his works.”” He has drawn freely upon his literary 
remains, many of them previously unpublished. As an imag- 
inative author few men have had a more interesting career. 
His connection with political life was secondary to bis brillien 
success as an author, and the record of his works of fancy fur 
nishes a chronicle of universal interest. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York city, have just published 
The Bread Winners, by an unknown author. The edition 
issued by the Messrs. Harper is the only edition which can be 
legally printed on the American Continent, the story having 
been copyrighted in the United States andin England. The 
English copyright, while admitting the importation of the 
United States edition into Canada, prevents the reprinting of 
the book in that portion of the British Empire, and the legal 
proprietor of the English copyright has taken steps to enforce 
the law in the interests of the author. Should an attempt be 
made, therefore, to issue a Canadian edition of this brilliant 
work, it would have toran the gauntlet between two prohib- 
itory iaws, on on each side of the frontiers; if put on sale, it 
would be liable to confiscation in the United States under the 
copyright law of this country, aud in Canada under the copy- 
right law of the British Empire. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just published No. 12 
of the excellent Riverside Literature Series, —Stndices of Long- 
fellow, Outlines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and 


Home Study,—by W. C. Gannett; price 15 cts. These out- — 
lines include, Study Helps and Methods; on The Man, his 
home and his friends; ‘' Evangeline,’? ‘‘The Puritans,’’ 
- Longfellow as Poet of American History,’’ “ Mediaeval Le- 
gends, ** Seaside and Fireside,’’ God,’’ ‘* Man,”’ Brother- 
hood,”’ and ‘* The Poet,—His Inspiration, and his Ministry.’’ 

— The first number of Vol. I. (Jan. 1884) of The Andover 
Review, to be published monthly by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston,—yearly subscription $3.00, single number 30 
cents,—is promptly at hand. It is under the editorial control 
of Egbert .C. Smyth, J. W. Churchill, William J. Tucker, 
George Harris, and Edward Y. Hincks, professors in Andover 
Theological Seminary, and has the codperation and active 
support of their colleagues in the faculty. It presents to the 
religious public a discassion of the vital questions of the day, 
and will advocate the principles and represent the method and 
8 pirit of progressive or Among the contributors are 
the leading thinkers upon religious topics of the world. In 
this initial number the senior editor, Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, 
states with great force and clearness the theological purpose 
of the new Review, from the text ‘‘ Let us learn to live accord- 
ing to Chrisflanity”’ Hesays ‘‘ These memorable words de- 
fine the theological as well as the ethical and practical purpose 
of the Review. They connect theology with life; they point 
out the path to unity of religious life; they suggest the need 
and indicate the method of a Christian construction of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Let us learn to think according to Christianity.” 
Very able articles follow by Drs. Gladden, Jewett, Beard 
Parkhurst, and Profs, JIarris, Taylor, etc. it promises to fill 
a place of great importance in theological literature. We 
heartily commend it to our readers. 

— Funk & Wagnallis, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New-York City, 
have issued No, 104 of the Standard Library, — With the 
Poets, by Canon Farrar; price, 25 cents. It contains a well- 
chosen collection of popular poems. Every page is here repre- 
sented with gems of the best Euglish poetry, taken from the 
eminent authors from Chaucer to Browning. The preface of 
coomte sree is of great value, and shows that the author has 
done his work with skill and a full appreciation of the best 
poetry of English authors. There is not a line of questionable 
verse in it. e do not know of a better collection. 

— Messrs. G, P. Patnam’s Sons, New York, have prepared 
a capital Calendar of American History for 1884. It con- 
tains in a condensed form a vast amount of information upon 
the history of the United States, mounted upon a card beauti- 
fully decorated, and with an index. Its constant use will be 
found a source of pleasure and profit to the young of either sex. 

— The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 and 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, sends its greetings to all 
friends in a tasteful card. Mr. C. C. Shoemaker becomes the 
manager of the Publication Department of this school from 
Jan. 1, 1884, He will be able to fill orders for a new publica- 
tion, Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations, 104 pages, 
handsomely engraved cover; paper, 15 cents, boards, 25 cents. 
May be used as a supplementary reader. Just the thing for 
home and school entertainments for boys and girls from 5 to 

cents. In price it is now as cheap as any; in lite merit 
and artistic finish, superior to all. 
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Teachers in Council. 


wEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 30th annual meeting of the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Assoc. was held in High School Hall, Newark, on Dec. 26 and 


we sce Randall Spaulding, of Montclair, called the 
Assoc. to order at 2 p. m. of the first day. 

Supt. William N. Barringer, of Newark, welcomed the Assoc. 
to the hospitable relations the city of Newark had so often sus- 
tained toward the State Teachers’ Convention, reminded them 
of the importance of the subjects that would come before 
them for deliberation, and declared his conviction of the earn- 
est, light-seeking spirit which animated the teachers of New 


Jersey. 
aad Henry B. Pierce, of New Brunswick, responded most 
happily to this address, and occupied a brief space in a stirring 
appeal to the teachers to look upon their vocation as a mission 
so grand and solemn in its nature as to demand from each not 
only a conscientious devotion to its manifold duties, but in 
many instances the highest form of self-sacrifice to further its 


ess, 
bir Spaulding’s paper on “* Conservatism,” which fol- 
lowed, was one of the most masterly efforts of the entire meet- 
ing. The true conservative he described as one who unites 
the fire and force of youth with the clearer vision and prudence 
of age; one who gathers from the past seed for present strength 
and for present sowing, but whose eyes are bent tow a 
future harvest. He lends an honest hearing to old custom, 
but is never enslaved by it. 

But the speaker had more especially to do with that con- 
servatism among teachers that, in the political field, goes under 
the term ‘* Bourbonism,’’—which holds fast to that which has 
been because it has been. To it there is indeed “‘ nothing new 
under the sun.’”’ It is to-day the bane of many of our schools. 
It must be exorcised. Notable instances of this spirit are 
occurring about us every day. The way in which ultra- 
conservatism had received the ideas of admitting technical 
training in our schools was spoken of. The opponents of this 
training, he said, have been hasty to conclude that there can 
be no industrial teaching in our curriculum, no cultivation of 
mechanical tastes without the teaching of special trades; and 
they find it easy to demolish a proposition which they have 
thus wrested from its firm foundation and based upon a false 
hypothesis. Because certain critics ascribe certain evils to 
public-school training, it is no reason why we should go to the 
opposite extreme and assert that the school has nothing to do 
with providing a remedy. We must not be too confident that 
we know so much better than our neighbors what is good, and 
only good for their children. We owe it to ourselves, as hon- 
est men, not to adopt this or that theory, but to give each sub- 
ject a candid hearing and prove its soundness or unsoundness 
by practical test. 

Prof. T. T. Seward, of Orange, gave the next period to an 
exposition of the “* Tonic Sol-Fa” method of teaching vocal 
music. His paper was closely followed by the audience, and 
during the discussion which ensued much interesting infor- 
mation was elicited. 

Oa motion of H. E. Harris, of Bayonne, a resolution refer- 
ring the consideration of the merits of this system to a com- 
mittee of three, for report at the next annual meeting, was 
adopted by the Assoc. 

At the meeting of 1882 the following resolutions were intro- 
duced by nef Pierce, of New Brunswick, and referred to a 
committee of seven, to report at the meating of 1883: 

Resolved, That the New Jersey State Teachers’ Assoc. request the Leg- 
islature, at its next session, to repeal the law for holding Co. Teachers, 
Institutes, and in its place to pass a law establishing seven district schools 
one for each Congressional district, each school to hold one session o: 
four weeks every year, 

Resolved, That the course of study in these schools be such as may be 


required by th ; 
pa tn A © State Board of Ed. forapplicants for “ Third-grade county 


Resolved, That for the support of these schools there be appropriated 
the sum of $500 
moneys derived trom the. fund. 

The chairman of the committee, Supt. Pierce, introduced, 
in reporting, a modified form of these resolutions, which were 
recommended to the Assoc. for adoption. 

Discussion upon these resolutions was deferred until the 
morrow’s session. Their introduction here was for the pur- 
pose of allowing Prof. Pierce, who was unexpectedly called 
away, to present them and make a strong argument in favor 
of their adoption, 

Daring the period devoted to miscellaneous business, the 
presttens announced the Committees on Nominations, Finance, 

esolutions, and Necrology. 

Hon. Joseph E. Haynes, the newly-elected mayor of Newark, 

assed in his resignation, to take effect at once. Prin. E. O. 

ovey, of Newark, was elected to fill the office for the remain- 
der of the term. 

small audience greeted the lecturer, Merrill E. 
ates, prest. of Rutgers Coll. His topic was, *‘ The Teacher 
& Determining Power in the Child’s Life.” We hope to pre- 
sent to our readers copious extracts from this excellent paper 
in a later issue, 
Srconp Day. 

Prof. Felix Adler, of New York, opened the exercises with 
& very suggestive paper entitled ‘Technical and Art Educa- 
tion as a Means of Mind Culture.” Prof. Adler, as is well 
known, presides over the Society for Ethical Culture in New 
York, which has under its special patronage a school for the 
education of the children of poor parents. The school, situ- 
ated on West 54th street, already numbers 300 children that 
are receiving not only the instruction usually given in the 
public schools, but also such a “training of the hand and eye 
4s is especially calculated to develop the active physical side of 
~~ child’s nature.” To secure this end the work-shop is the 
qcter introduced. The work of the children in the school, 
Fate the first school-year, was spread before the teachers for 
ospection, and the relation that each kind of work sustained 
" the harmonious development of the child-nature interpreted. 
he exhibition certainly received the delighted attention of the 

achers present. 

State Supt. Ellis A. Apgar closed the morning session with a 
entitled, ‘Illiteracy and National Aid to Education.” 

18 paper was devoted to » refutation of some of the astound- 


— 


ing statements recently made by Rev. Joseph Cook and Senator 
Blair regarding the vast number of children in the United 
States that “are growing up in ignorance,” to quote the 
senator’s words, ‘as dense as in the jungles of Africa.” It! 
also gave strong arguments in favor of leaving the care of the | 
schools in the hands of the State alone. 

A resolution to have 5,000 copies of this paper printed for 
circulation was unanimously adopted. 


o’clock. 
The discussion on Supt. Pierce’s resolution, regarding the 
estabiishment of seven Congressional District Nareal Schools, 
came before the Assoc. for consideration once more, and was, 
after an animated discussion, laid upon the table. 
The Committee on Nominations reported the following list 
of officers for 1884: Prest.—B. Holmes, of Elizabeth; First 
Vice-Prest.— C, E. Meleny, of Paterson; Second VicePrest.— 
Elizabeth Buckley, of Plainfield; Cor. Sec’y.—Wm. A. Brecken- 
ridge, of Newark; Treas.—E. O. Hovey, of Newark. 
The Committee on Finance reported a balance of $32.03 in 
the treasury. 
The Committee on Necrology reported a set of resolutions 
honoring the memory of William L. Dickinson, late Supt. of 
Schools in Jersey City, which the secretary was instructed to 
spread upon the minutes, and a copy of which he was ordered 
to transmit to the family. 
The Committee on Resolutions presented matter expressing 
approbation of the work put before the Assoc. by Prof. Seward, 
of Orange; Pres. Gates, of Rutgers College; Prof. Felix Adler, 
of New York; Hon. E. A. Apgar, State Supt. of New Jersey; 
and extending to Hon. Joseph Haynes, who has so long and 
faithfully labored with them, the best wishes of the Assoc. 
= departs from our midst to assume his duties in his new 

eld. 

The meeting of 1883 will long be remembered as one of the 
most interesting in the history of the Assoc. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE LARGEST MEETING YET HELD. 


The State Assoc. convened in Masonic Hall, Indian- 
apolis, on the evenipg of Dec. 26. The first session was opened 
with a short address by the retiring president, Prof. H. S. Tar- 
bell, in which he reviewed briefly the good work of the Assoc. 
in the past, and spoke of the importance of the present meet- 
ing; after which he introdued Dr. J.S. Irwin, the president 
elect of the Assoc. Dr. Irwin immediately proceeded to the 
delivery of his inaugural address, which was full of practical 


the physical development of the rising generation. 


Aflernoon.— the closing session of the Assoc. convened at 2! 


thought and wisdom. Much of the argument was devoted to 
showing by facts and results that a great deal of the work done 
in the public schools educated the intellect at the expense of 


The first paper of the second session was by Prin. Hodgon of 
the Richmond Normal School, on the subject of ‘* Separate 
Schools ; for Whom Shall They Be Established?”’ The 
ee and the discussion which followed, showed plainly 

at the Indiana teachers were not in favor of separate schools 
for any class. 

One of the best papers read before the Assoc. was by James 
Baldwin, Supt. of the Rushville Schools, on the ‘ Public 
Schools of a Quarter of a Century Hence.’”’ These schools, 
the speaker contended, would be more homelike in their char- 
acter and surroundings; that the teacher would be independent 
and free, and would, to a great extent, take the place of a par- 


Prest.—Harvey B. Hill, of Dearborn Co. 

Vice-Prests.—J. W. Nouse, Spencer Co.; 8S. E. Miller, La- 
porte Co. ; yy Caraway, Huntington Co,; A. H. Graham, 
Bartholomew Co. ; J. B, Matthew, Kosciusko ; Lizzie L, 
Horney, Wabash Co, 

Rec. Sec.—Samuel Lilly, Owen Co. 

Railroad Sec.—George F. Bass, Marion Co. 

Ez. Com.—E. E. Smith, Pardue; Cyrus W. Hodgins, Rich- 
mond Normal School; Charles L. Coffin, Franklin Coll.; D. 
W. Dennis, Parke Co.; and W. P. Dinny, Noble Co. 

There was a larger attendance at this meeting of the 
Assoc. than has ever been at any previous meeting. The in- 
terest was also greater and more enthusiastic than ever before. 
The College and High-School Sections also held profitable 
meetings. J. T. 8. 


KENTUCKY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATI ON. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twentieth annual session of the Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. met in Louisville on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 
26, with Supt. S. A. Chambers, of Henderson, Prest., and 
Prof. R. H. Carothers, of Louisville, Secy. 

Hon. ©. D. Jacob, mayor of Louisville, and Hon. G. H. 
Cochran, pres. of the Louisville School Board, welcomed the 


Assoc. on behalf of the city and school board respectively. 
bee i . Desha Pickett, State Supt., responded eloquently and 
eelingly. 
Afternoon.— The afternoon session was devoted to routine 
business, during which the secre read some extracts from 
the last Report of the Trustees of the Peabody Fund, respect- 
ing a memorial laid before them by several distinguished 
citizens of Louisville, asking that Kentucky be given the 
benefit of a share of this ee | 
Hvening.—In the evening Prest. Chambers delivered his in- 
augural address, after which the Hon. John Mason Brown, of 
Louisville, addressed the Assoc. on “ Practical Mistakes as 
Caused by Erroneous Theory in Teaching.”” The address was 
replete with hints regarding the practical every-day work of 
the school-room, and was an earnest plea for better and more 
correct work, 

SeconD Day,—DEc 27. 
After the opening exercises, on Thursday morning, Miss 
Anna F, Kalfus, of Louisville, read a brilliant paper entitled 
“Talks About Teachers.” The position of ancient teachers 


was referred to; Solomon and Confucius being mentioned as 
éxamples. The teacher’s position has ever been in the van of 
progress in the battle of life. In view of this, and of the im- 
portance of their work, it deserved a broader public benefi- 
cence than it had yet received. It was a shame for a man to 
give a $50,000 ball when there were millions of children grop- 
ing in intellectual darkness. 

After an exercise in reading, by some first-year pupils, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Sallie G. Murray, Mr. O. B, Theiss, of Louis- 
ville, read a paper on “‘ Arithmetic as an Art.” Studies are 
mainly valuable for the discipline they give. Arithmetic, as 
taught at present, was not practical enough. A child, sent to 
market, would buy a number of articles and correct the 
grocer’s mistake as to change, but at school would utterly 
fail to perform the same examples on the blackboard. 

After the appointment of the standing committees, Dr. J. 
N. McCormack, of Bowling Green, Secretary of the State 
Board of Health, was introduced, and read a carefully prepared 
paper on “* Hygienic Instruction in Public Schools,’ 


higher degree of morality and usefulness would be attained. 
The discussion of this 


those present favored out-door recesses. 

The third session was opened by a paper by W. N. Hailmann, 
of Laporte, on ‘‘What Moral Results Should Public-school 
Training Give ?”’ A lively discussion followed, showing that 
but few teachers were satisfied with the results at present ob- 
tained. 

After the appointment of some unimportant committees, 
Prest. Smart spoke of the National Assoc. to meet at Madison, 
and the educational exhibit to be made there. At the close of 
his remarks ae sy was appointed to assist in 

tting up work for the exhibit. 
wat the evening session, Prof. W. H. Payne, of Michigan 
Univ., addressed a very large audience on the subject of ‘‘ The 
Science of Education: Its Nature, Its Objects, and Some of Its 
Problems.” It was a grand production, and was much appre- 
ciated by those who could hear it. 

The first session of the last day was opened by W. M. Croan 
with a paper on the ‘Schoolhouse and Its Surroundings.”’ 
This paper accomplished much practical good, and led to the 
appointment of a committee to act with one already appointed 
by the Ind. State Horticultural Soc. After a conference of 
those committees, they reported in favor of observing a day 
for planting trees on school-grounds and otherwise beautify- 
ing them. 

. O. Thompson, of Terre Haute, followed with an able 
paper on “* Manual Training in Schools.” 

here was but one address in the afternoon of the last day; 
that was made by Hon. B. G. Northrop, LL.D., of Connecti- 
cut. His subject was ‘School Incentives,” which he handled 
in an able manner, and received hearty applause. 

Dr. Bell then offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted: 


Resol That the Assoc. proceed at once to take the necessary step 
to ae an organization among the teachers of Indiana for reading 
and study, to be known as the Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

Resolved, That this circle be under the care and direction of the Ind. 
State Teachers’ Assoc., which shall make rules for its management, ar- 
range its course, conduct its examinations, and confer such honors as it 

determine. 
Resolved That this Assoc. proceed to choose a Board of Managers, to 
which shall be intrusted the selection of a course of professional and lit- 
erary reading, the toning of certificates of progress, and the granting of 


diplomas as evidences of its completion. fi 
Resolved, That the Board of rs of the Ind. Teachers’ Reading 


bers, two of serve for one year, ’ 
Sor thege and two for | years; and h two members shall 
lly to e for four years. 

bene Board rd of 3 : ons shall select its officers,arrange its meetings, and 
publish its proceedings. 

The chair then appointed the following committee, to which 
the entire matter was referred: W. A. Bell, H. 8. Tarbell, and 


W. W. Grant. 


The Com. on Nomination of Officers made the following 
report, which was adopted ; 


ent; that the instruction imparted would be more useful and 
practical; that in them the standing of pupils would be deter- 
mined by merit and not by examination ; that generally a 


aper opened the subject of out-door 
and in-door recesses, and showed that fully eighty per cent. of 


Afternoon.— At the afternoon session, Mrs. Anna Randall 
Diehl gave a thoughtful and practical talk on ‘* Methods of 
Teaching Reading.’’ The first requisite for the teacher is that 
he be himself a good reader ; for children are great imitators. 
The lesson should be well studied by the teacher before at- 
tempting to teach it. Mistakes should be classified and atten- 
tion called to them. The matter of the lessons should be 
suited to the capacity of the pupils,and for very young children 
should be pictorial in character. In some cases it is impossible 
to secure proper reading without action. Whenchildren come 
into a school they lose their natural voice, simply because the 
acting to which their life has accustomed them is not allowed. 

After a class exercise in grammar, the Assoc. adjourned, in 
order to visit the Institution for the Education of the Blind. 
There Prof. Huntoon gave some illustrations of the grand 
results attained in the noble work in which he is engaged. 
Everyone who has heard Dr. B. G. Northrop, of Connecti- 
cut, deliver his address on ‘‘ Memory Training versus Cram- 
ming,’’ can easily understand why it was that the evening 
session was the most interesting one held up to that time. 


Turrp Day,—Dec. 28. 
At the morning session, on Friday, a class exercise in teach- 
ing history was given, followed by a ringing address by Hon. 
Thomas B. Ford, of Frankfort, showing that the laws taxing 


billiard-tables,"cards, dogs, etc., were not enforced, and thus 
the school-fund was deprived of thousands of dollars annually. 
At the conclusion of his address, Prof. C. H. Dietrich, of 
Hopkinsville, read a very carefully prepared paper on ‘‘ Moral 
Instruction in the Public Schools.’’ Moral instruction cannot 
be taught from a text-book. It begins at the cradle, and ends 
at the grave. True, a theoretical knowledge of morals can be 
learned from books, but the greater proportion comes from 
quiet influence instilled into the child by the lips, the expres- 
sion of the face, and the whole bearing while in the presence 
of the pupil. It is moral instruction that gives character and 
influence to our schools, State, and nation. 

Afternoon.—At the afternoon session a committee of five, 
with power to add to their number, was appointed to represent 
the State at the next meeting of the National Educational Assoc. 
Rev. A. I. Hobbs read a thoughtful essay on ‘‘ Public Instruc- 
tion,” in which he advocated federal aid to the public schools. 
Prof. H. W. Eaton, Ph.D., of the Louisville Male High 
School, followed with a highly interesting paper on ‘‘ Recent 
Advance in Electricity.”’ 

Officers for next year were elected as follows: Prest., Col. 
R. D. Allen, principal Kentucky Military Inst., Farmdale; Vice- 
Prest., M. W. Dankin, Co. School Com., Hardin Co.; Sec., 
R. H. Carothers, principal Male High School, Louisville. 

The report of the Com. on Resolutions was then adopted. 
It asks the State to make a liberal appropriation for the Normal 
Dept. of the A. and M. Coll., at Lexington, and to provide one 
or more normal schools; requests the Legislature to put 
the study of Hygiene among the prescribed studies for the 
schools of the State; advises the passage of a law requiring 
candidates for the office of School Com. to hold a certificate 


from the State Board of Education ; appoints an Ex. Com. to 
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arouse more interest among teachers in the work of the Assoc., 
and urges the school commissioners to see that all things 
liable to taxation for school purposes be placed on the tax du- 
plicates. The following resolution was adopted unanimously: 

Resolved, That this Convention expresses the hope that our senators 
and representatives in Congress will fiad it not inconsistent with consti- 
tutional law and high public poliey to grant such aid for the overcomin 
of illiteracy in the country as their wisdom may suggest. A nationa 
danger like the present illiteracy among the American people deserves 
national aid for its suppression. 


Prof. J. W. Chenault, Bishop Dadley, and Rev. Dr. Boyce | 


were appointed a committee to visit synodical church meetings 
and invite the members thereof to preach at least one sermon 
a year on the subject of Education. 

Evening.—The event of the evening session was the address 
of Dr. A. D. Mayo, on ‘‘ Building for the Children in the 
South.’”’ The doctor had been present at every meeting of the 
Assoc. ; had learned its temper, and so was thoroughly pre- 
pared. For nearly one hour and a half did he hold his audi- 
ence spell-bound, while he uttered words of wisdom and gen- 
erous counsels. His review of the educational situation and 
outlook was at once philosophical and plain, full of hope and 

romise, 
4 After singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,’’ the Assoc. adjourned, to 
meet in Dec., 1884. R. H. CaRorHERs, 


KANSAS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the State Assoc. of 
Kansas was held in Topeka, Dec. 26-27. Long before the time set 
for opening on the evening of the 26th, the headquarters of 
the Ex. Com, was thronged with teachers from all parts of the 
State ; and when at 7.30 p. m., Prest. Fairchild’s gavel called 
the meeting to order, the senate chamber in the State House 


was filled to overflowing. 

Hon. T. D. Thacher welcomed the teachers at Topeka, in an 
address full of cordial good-feeling. 

Prof. Canfield of the University responded in behalf of the 
Assoc., speaking of the pleasure and advantage of these annual 
meetings. 

The first evening closed with the annual address of the 
newly-elected President, Supt. Fitzpatrick of Leavenworth, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Educational ns of the Year.’”’ The prin- 
cipal points brought out were: (1) To-day the people of Kan- 
sas are entirely united in their support of the common school, 
however local sentiment may vary in regard to technical, nor- 
mal, and art schools. (2) As to the teaching, there is always a 
golden mean to be sought between the extremes of exclusive 
oral and text-book work. (3) The graded school system, 
though a vast improvement on the old-time methods, is sus- 
ceptible of still greater improvement, 


SeconD Day.—Dgc. 27. 

At the opening of the morning session, Com. on Resolutions 
and on Auditing were announced. 

The first paper was on “ Theory versus Practice in Country 
Schools,’”’ read by Supt. J. C. Gray, of Coffee Co. He argued 
that the weakness of country schools was in their lack of sys- 
tem, and wrong methods of instruction. 

Supt. Hammond, of Sedgwick Co., followed in a plea for 
more of the practical in common school work. The question 
was also discussed by Messrs. Hudson, Lawhead, Montgomery, 
Canfield, Fairchild, McCarty, aud Lee. 

C. R. Kingsley, of Leavenworth, presented a well-digested 
paper on the ‘* High Schoo! Question.”’ It was an argument for 
such schools on the ground of expediency and utility to the 
State. 

He was followed by Supt. Carmichael of Emporia, who 
nrged a closer connection between the High School and the 
University, and suggested a — for making the High Schools 
of the State prepare more thoroughly for the University. 

T. F. Conway, of Independence, argued for a high standard 
of scholarship in high schools, as thereby our youth are kept 
at home and not separated from its beneficial influences, as in 
academies and colleges. 

Porter Sherman, of Wyandotte, predicted that before the end 
of the century the followers of Chas. Francis Adams would 


' have a hearing, and that which is theoretical and ornamental 


in our high schools would give way to that which is practical 
and useful. 

Dr. Marvin, and Chancellor Lippincott of Lawrence favored 
the abolition of the preparatory department of the University, 
and the substitution of preparatory high schools in various 
parts of the State. 

Y. Roop followed with an admirable paper, ‘‘ The 
Teacher in Politics.”” He insisted that every teacher should 
be a politician in the best sense, and should make his influence 
felt, so that in the years to come purity and honesty would not 
be unknown terms in the political arena. 

Dr. Marvin was of opinion that the teacher’s calling is too 
high to allow a dabbling in present politics. 

C. J. Smith, of Wyandotte Co., related the circumstances of 
the ku-kluxing suffered by Maj. Holsinger of this county, 
who was shot at, had bis barn, grain, aud stock burned, be- 
cause, a8 a member of the School Board he allowed some 
colored children living in the district to attend school. 

The Assoc. voted to appoint a committee to wait on Gov. 
Glick, and request him to offer $500 reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the crimiuals. Mr. Smith, Chancellor Lippincott, and: 
L. M. Knowles were appointed such a committee. 

Afternoon. —‘* The Relation of Academic and Professional 
Work in Normal Institutes”’ was the opening subject, by Geo. 
Winans of Junction City. Mr. Winans urged that nothing but 
purely professional work should be done in our institutes ; 
that academic work had too long occupied the greater part of 
the time in them ; that the change must be abrupt, and must 
come at once. 

Hon H.D. McCarty and E. L. Halleck spoke in favor of the 
ideas advanced, and Prof. Canfield offered a resolution re- 
questing county supts. to hold an examination at the beginning 
of Normal Institutes and that only those passing this test of 
scholarship be enrolled as members. 

D. C. Tillotson suggested that voting for the millenium 
would have about as much influence in bringing it about as 
Prof Canfield’s resolution would have in increasing the effi- 
ciency of institutes. Witb so low salaries paid to teachers, and 
the average length of the Kansas teacher’s life,—three years, 
—we have not yet reached the point where those who aspire 
to teach can afford to obtain a complete equipment of scholar- 
ship for their work; nor will we till better inducements are 
offered to bold competent mep and women in the profession. 
The subject was further discussed by De. Bishop, aud 


Messrs. Hudson, Cutter, Sanders, and Supt, Greenwood of 
Kansas City. The latter struck a responsive chord in the Assoc. 
when he declared for the union of academic and professional 
work in institutes. If those attending, he said, must have the 
what, give it to them; but let each recitation be a model, so 
that the students will carry away with them not only the 
knowledge, but the methods of imparting that knowledge. 

Prof. Canfield’s resolution was referred to the State Board 
of Education for consideration. 

Next, Supt. John McDonald, of Shawnee Co., read a paper 
on County Uniformity of Text-books. It was a concise and 
admirable statement of the difficulties, and a suggestion as to 
their possible solution in the way of this much-desired uni- 
formity. 

Evening.—The board of directors reported the following 
officers forthe ensuing year: Prest.—A. R. Taylor, of Emporia. 
Vice Prest —J. H. Lawhead of Ft. Scott. Sec.—Lewis Scott 
of Marysville. Treas.—John McDonald of Topeka. Zz. 
Com —H. C. Speer, G. W. Winans, Miss M. E. Moonlight. 

The leading event of the eyening was Prest. Taylor's ad- 
dress, ‘‘ The Present Status of the profession.” It was a very 
able exposition of the prevailing questions now before the 
educational world. The present attitude of the teacher to- 
ward industrial education, kindergarten work, manual labor 
in common schools, discontinuance of the classics, written ex- 
aminations, salary, oral teaching, permanence of tenure, per- 
sonnel of the profession, importance of professional training, 
and national aid to education, formed the main topics of the 
discussion. We regret that lack of space forbids at least a 
synopsis of this admirable address. 


Day,—Dsc. 28. 
The first paper was read by L. D. Whittemore, of Hiawatha: 
‘*A Plea for Disciplinary Studies in Elementary and Second- 
ary Schooling.’”? This was a well-prepared essay, showing the 


importance of teaching many branches which are sometimes 
condemned, but which should nevertheless be taught because 
of the mental discipline and stimulus to mental growth which 
they furnish. 

The subject wes discussed by Prest. Sweet, Mr, Chidester, 
Supt. Greenwood, Prof. Canfield, and others. 

At a short business session, the Assoc. elected Dr. Bishop 
and Prof. Canfield representativas to the National Assoc. to 
be held at Madison, Wis., next J ~ + 

The Ex. Com. was instructed to have the proceedings of the 
Assoc. published. 

Chancellor Lippincott read a thoughtful and learned paper 
on the subject of ‘‘The Public School,—Its Relation to the 
Formation of Character.”” He argued for the utmost probity 
on the part of the teacher, and an intimate knowledge of the 
laws of mind, as well as great tact, that he may by his ex- 
ome and precept, contribute most largely to character- 

uilding. 

Afternoon.—Prof. Shelton, of the Agricultural Coll., read a 
paper entitled ** An Education to the Useful.’”’ It was a de- 
mand for an education which should fit men to follow the vo- 
cation which a large majority of them would be compelled to 
follow. Because so large a majority of our youth till the soil, 
it is right that the State should provide the facilities for their 
education to that work. 

The paper was sharply criticised by Prof. Canfield and Por- 
ter Sherman. It was also discussed by B. T. Davis, Prin. 
Hadson, Prest. Fairchild, L. M. Kaowles, and Dr. Bishop. 
Miss Lillian Hoxie, of the Emporia Normal School, followed 
with a paper on Drawing.’’ It was a forcible argument for 
better work in our schools on this branch, showing at the 
same time how mach was to be attempted, and in what way it 
could be done. Miss Hoxie’s efforts in the way of rousing 
teachers on the subject, and her contagious enthusiam seem 
destined to yield an abundant harvest of excellence. 

The paper was discussed by D. E. Sanders, and the Assoc. 
instructed the Ex. Com. to prepare au exhibit of drawing for 
the next meeting. 

Evening.— The senate chamber and galleries were crowded 
by the audience assembled to hear Senator Ingalls lecture on 
ad — The speaker held their closest attention for over 
an hour. 

At the close of the lecture, the usual resolutions of thanks 
were passed, also one favoring the strict grading of country 
institutes, and after a few fitting remarks by Prest. Fitzpatrick, 
the Assoc. adjourned to meet in Topeka, Dec 29, 1884, 

Atrenjoyable reunion and sociable was held in the parlors 
of the Windsor Hotel at the close of the meeting, after which 
the majority of the members dispersed to their distant homes, 
feeling that they had enjoyed the largest{and most profitable 
meeting of the Assoc. ever held in the State. 

A. 8. O. 


MISSISSIPP1 TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
A TWO-DAYS SESSION. 


This Association has just closed a two-days meeting of three 
sessions per day, commencing on the 27th inst. held in the 
halls of the Capitol, Jackson, with the president, Rev. Walter 
Hillman, LL D., in the chair, and P. W. Corr, A.M., acting 
Secretary. Papers on the following subjects were presented, 
and, as far as time would allow, discussed : 


‘“* Technical Education,” Gen. S D. Lee, President of the A. 
& M. College. Against ‘‘ Co-education of the Sexes’; Mrs 
Judge Peyton. For “‘Co-education of the Sexes;”’ Prof. C. 
W. Hatson, of Mississippi University. ‘ The Art of Question- 
ing as it relates to Teachers;’? Miss Alice Lusk, Fair Lawn 
Institute. ‘*‘ Proper Limits of the School Age for our Com- 
mon Schools;”’ Rev. W. B. Bingham, Supt. of Public Instruc 
tion for Copiah County. ‘Proper Limit of the Public School 
Curriculum ;” Prof. R. M. Leavell, Mississippi College, Ex- 
cellencies and Defects of our Public School System;”’ Rev. E. 
A. Miller, D.D, Supt. of Pablic Instruction for Marshall 
County. ‘It isthe First Duty of a State to support Properly 
its Common Schools;’’ Rev. Walter Hillman, LL D., Presi- 
dent of Central Female Institute. ‘System as it Affects School 
Work;”’ Mrs. Adelia M. Hillman, Central Female Institute. 

Of these papers as a whole it may be said, they were able 
discussions of the subjects,—able especially in being eminently 
practical in their suggestions. The last five struck the key- 
note, as it were, together in reference to the character of the 
public school system,—its defects, ite excellencies, what could 
and ought to be done for the system, and how it was to be 
done so a8 to secure the elementary education of every child 
in the State. 

The President of the Assoc. was heard to express great 


easure that 60 many prominent educators in the State had 


education, a result for the attainment of which he had made 
a strenuous plea in his ‘‘ Arraignment of the Public Senti- 
ment,” in a paper read before the Assoc. two years before. 

A Seemestel Oo be presented to the Legislature was adopted, 
asking for changes in the school law, so as to make some of 
its provisions simpler and the system generaly more efficient 
by providing more money for the better remuneration of 
teachers, and the securing of a more extended superintend- 


ency. 

The subject of attendance upon the Nat. Educational Assoc. 
was brought before the Assoc., and the appointment of its 
President as the General Manager for the State most heartily 
indorsed, and all County Supts. were requested to act as sub- 
mauagers. Nota little enthusiasm upon the subject seemed 
to prevail, and when the call for volunteers was made, quite a 
large number of those present expressed their determination 
to 


in Madison, July 15, 1884. 
EDUCATOR. 


MINNESOTA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Minnesota Educational Assoc, began its 8th annual 
session in Minneapolis on the evening of Dec. 26, 1883, in 
Westminster Charch, with an organ recital by Edward Savage, 
Esq., which was followed by addresses from Rev. Dr. Sample, 
pastor of the church; by Bishop Foss, of the Methodist Epis- 


jcopal Church, and Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of Boston, The two 


former speakers dwelt at length upon the great importance of 
moral traing, Bishop Foss making an able plea for it. Mr. 
Bicknell spoke generally of the cause of public education, of 
its transcendent importance, and of the observations he had 
made in at least thirty States of the Union. These were all 
able addresses, 

The daily sessions were held in the high-school hall. The 
most important subjects that came before the Assoc. were an 
able paper on ‘‘ Moral Training,’’ by Miss Maria L. Sanford, 
of the Univ. of Minnesota; a review of Herbert Spencer’s 
** Education,” by Prof.S.8. Parr, editor of the Minnesota Jour- 
nal of Education; ‘‘ School Libraries,’ by Co.-Supt. F. L. 
Cook, of Rochester ; ‘* Professional Preparation,’’ by Jerome 
Allen, president of the St. Cloud Normal School; ‘‘ State Cer- 
tificates,’’? by Hon. D. L. Kiehle, State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion; “* The Next Meeting of the National Teachers’ Assoc.,’’ 
by Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of Boston; ‘‘ The Doings of the Meet- 
ing of same Assoc. at Saratoga,’’ by Supt. B. F. Wright, of St. 
Paul; and ‘‘ The Struggle of Popular Education through the 
Centuries up to the Present Time,”’ by Hon. Jonn Eaton, U. 
S. Comr. of Education. 

All these subjects were ably and clearly discussed by the 
various speakers. A strong disposition was manifested to 
make strenuous effort to send a large delegation to the meeting 
of the National Teachers’ Assoc. at Madison next summer. 

The pee of Prof. Parr elicited a very warm discussion, in 
which Prest. Searing of the Mankato Normal School, State- 
Supt. Kiehle and others bore a conspicuous part; Prest. Searing 
taking decided ground against the conclusions of Mr. Spencer’s 
first chapter. Hiss was an able one. 

There was also an interesting discussion upon Supt. Cook’s 
paper, going to show the importance of placing in the hands 
proper reading, and cultivating in them a taste 
or it. 

It was evident from all that was said that the tendency is in 
the direction of manual training. Whether the Assoc. is ready 
to commit itself fully to it at present, is quite doubtful. 
Though the meeting was not so good as some we have had, 
still it was profitable and harmonious. There was a large ex- 
hibit of primary work in kindergarten material, Griibe’s method 
in numbers, and in language. 

The book agents were out in full force, and displayed some 
very excellent gs This was a good feature, for 
since the Merrill law went into cain igs we many teachers 
have not often seen the good, progressive school books that are 
now being published. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: Prest., T. J. 
Grey, St. Cloud ; Vice-Prest., Mre. M. A. Gennis, St. Paul ; 
Recording Sec., E R. Shepard, Northfield; Corresponding Sec., 
B. M. Reynolds, Faribault; Treas., W. H. Sanders, —* 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the teachers of the State at Des 
Moines has just closed. The attendance was the largest ever 
known, the enthusiasm was most commendable, the results 
satisfied the most ambitious. Nearly 450 members were en- 
rolled. A new constitution was adopted. It was agreed to 
send 400 representatives to the national meeting at Madison. 
Greetings were exchanged with Associations of Illinois and 
Indiana. 

Col, Parker’s address was looked for with much interest. 
His theme was “‘ Learning to Do by Doing.” He addressed 


the teachers as ‘‘ brethren and sisters,” said that one advan- 
tage of these associations was the inspiration given and re- 
ceived, that they would discover a wonderful unity in their 
work, that what we call new is really very old. He 

from Froebel and Pestalozzi to the main part of his lecture 
showing the ways in which thought may be expressed, and 
the advantages of originality or self-activity. In methods he 
condemned concert-reading and analysis and diagrammin 
He closed by saying that character was the end and aim of 
education. 

The Hunt Banking System was ably discussed, Supt. Yo 
of Newton and Prin. Martin of Des Moines were in favor, an 
Prest. Gilchrist and others in opposition. 

Prest. Klinefelter, in his official address, made the following 
suggestions: 1. That four weeks’ attendance upon institutes be 
compulsory upon teachers of second and third grade certificates. 
2. That teachers be allowed pay for attending institutes. 3. 
That the work of rural districts be concentrated upon a few 
essentials. 4. That elementary didactics be made a study to 
be taught at request of pupils of a certain age. 

8. A. Burrell gave a fine address upon ‘‘An Outsider’s 
View of what is Lacking in our Schools.” The lecture of 
Prof. Fellows upon ‘* The Money Value of a College Educa- 
tion ”’ is to be printed in pamphlet form. 

Supt. J. J. McOounell, of Atlantic gave a paper on ‘‘ What 
Constitutes a Practical Education?’’ He preferred studies 
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ere useful in themselves to those which were useful 
peaeacles discipline solely. His paper was well received. 

Prest. Beardsley, of Toledo, took up the subject of ‘‘ School 
Government.” His essay bore evidence of the work of a 
thinker who had reached maturity, who could grasp a subject 
in its complex relations, and express thoughts in language 
which could not be misunderstood. 

Supt. Churchill, of Waterloo, a gentleman who has just 
bought an interest in the Iowa Teacher, had been assigned the 
theme, ‘ What can Reasonably be Expected from the Schools.’’ 
The paper evinced careful preparation. 

The evaniag tec ture by Pres. Magoun, of Iowa College, 
closed the program. Dr. Magoun’s address was on “Addition 
to and Substraction from our Education.”’ It was a grand 
discussion of such recent phases of educational thought as 
spelling reform, classics vs. science, morals in the schools, etc. 

The new constitution provides for an executive council (after 
the plan of the National Assoc.) The members are partly 
elected by the departments and partly by the Assoc. 

The officers elect for 1884 are : 

Prest , Supt. H. H. Seerley, Oskaloosa. 

Vice Prests., Prof. N. R. Leonard, Towa City ; Co. Supt. 
H. @ Faller, Hardin Co. ; Prin. J. J. McConnell, Atlantic. 

‘Record. Sec., J. M. DeArmond, Davenport. 

Treas , D. W. Lewis, Washington. 

Delegate to Nat. Assoc., Prof. H. K. Edson, Grinnell. 

Members of Council from Gen, Assoc.—W. F. King, Mt. 
Vernon; A. W. Stuart, Ottumwa; T. J. R. Perry, Fremont 
Uo.; A. Armstrong, Sioux City; J. B. Young, Davenport; 
Mrs. J. J. Swett, Clinton. 

From Graded School Dept.— Jas. McNaughton, Council 
Bluffs; C. P. Rogers, Marshalltown; H. Sabin, Clinton; D. W. 
Lewis, Washington; W. F. Arcy, Ft. Dodge; A. A, Weaver, 

wa Falle. 
trom Co Supt. and Normal School—D. A. Kent; Miss S 
Blackburn, Vinton; Prest. E. R. Eldredge, Columbus Junct. ; 
Miss S. Laura Ensign, Cedar Falls. 

From College Dept.—Prest. J. L Pickard, Iowa City; Prof 
W. E. Wilson; Prest. G. T. Carpenter, Oskaloosa; Prest. W. 
J. Spaulding, Mt. Pleasant; Prof. H. K. Edson, Grinnell. 

Advisory Com.—Dr. J. L. Pickard, lowa City; Supt. R. 
Saunderson, Burlington; Prof. E R. Eldredge, Columbus 
Junction; Supt. A. W. Stuart, Ottamwa; Dr. W. F. King, 
Mt. Vernon; Supt. R H. Frost. 

Hon. T. S. Parvin, president of the first association of the 
teachers of the State in 1857 was present. 

Bishop Hurst, who gave the address of welcome, and Col. 
Parker had quite a discassion as to the religious part of the 
doctrines of Froebel and Pestalozzi. 

A special feature in the Assoc. was the presence of most of 
the college presidents and many of the members of the faculty. 

The comments by the press of the State were all favorable and 
higbly commendatory. The number enrolled, 435, is 160 
greater than last year. The number who listened to the exer- 
cises, but did not enroll,'was still larger. The number who did 
not attend the Assoc., but will read the proceedings with 
profit, is still larger. 

The meetings were held in Lewis Opera House. It is hoped 
that the legislature will tender the Hall of Representatives for 
use next year. Sec. of State Hall publicly promised his efforts 
in that direction. A. N. FsLiows. 


THE N. W. OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The North-western Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. held its annual 
meeting in the fine hall of Normal School-bmilding at Ada, on 
the 28th and 29th of Dec. The address of welcome (a very 
neat one) was made by Prof. W. Darst, of the Ada Normal 
School. 


The president, Supt. Allston Ellis, Ph.D , of Sandusky City, 
gave avery fine inaugural. Hie theme, “‘ The New Depart- 
ure,”’ was ably and — argued, The address was sup- 
plemented in an able paper by C. W. Batler, Supt. of the De- 
fiance schools, 

“The Four-fold Relations and Duties of a School Supt.” 
= bts by Supt. J. W. Knott, of Tiffin, in a masterly 

r. 

Supt. S. F. Deford, of Ottawa, evidently believes that the 

nr ng is responsible toa great degree for the morals of the 

The paper which showed most research and care in its prep- 
aration, and was best read, was given by G. E. Crane, of the 
Keaton School, on Two Great ‘Teachers,—Socrates and 

But the paper which caused the most earnest and general 
discussion was prepared by S. Steffens, of Lima, on ‘ What 
our Pupils Read, and how to Help Them.”’ 

The following are a few of those who participited in the dis- 
cussion: Supts. J. W. Zeller of Findlay, Walker of Lima, J. 
W. Dowd of Toledo, Kaopp of Columbus Grove, A. G. Crouse 
of Wauseon; Profs. Lehr and Ewing of Ada, and Dr. W. J. 
Jackson of the Fostoria Acad. 

There were about 200 earnest teachers in attendance, and 
good must be the result. It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing at Tiffin, D. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


J. A. Swasey, Manufacturer, removed from Brattle Street 
to 35 Pemberton Square, first door from Tremont Street. 


— 
ART TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Second Annual Meeting of the Industrial Art Teachers’ 
Association of Massachusetts was held on Thursday, Dec. 
27th, in the Art Club Rooms. A large number of teachers, 
engaged in art education, was present. Henry Hitchings, of 
Boston, the president, called the Association to order at 10 a. 
M. The following committees were appointed: 


On Nomination— Mr. J. B. Poole, Miss R. L. Hoyt, Mr: 
George E. Morris, Mr. R. W. Vonnah, Miss C. E. Webster. 
On Membership — Mr. E Rose, Mr. C. M. Carter, Mrs. M. 
E. 
n Entertainment — Mr. E. W. l . E, - 
or, Mish TL Be Hamilton, Miss C. E. Web 


The opening exercise was a discussion of “The Teaching 
of Drawing in High Schools,” an essay being given by Miss 
Clara Webster of the Girls High School, Boston. [t was further 
discussed by Mr. Perry, of Worcester; Miss Fay, of Spring- 
field; Miss Webster, of Boston; Mr. Colby, of Lawrence; 
Messrs. Hitchings, and Mr. Poole, of Boston; Mr. Lamson, of 
Lynn, and Mr, Bartlett. of Boston. 


Mr. E. Colby, director of ‘drawing in the public schools of 
Lawrence, spoke on ‘Desirability of Teaching Scientific 
Perspective in Day Schools.”” He took the ground that it is 
not advisable to teach perspective in this way, owing to the 
limitations of time and the depth of study required. He urged 
that the practical should precede the theoretical, and the con- 
crete should go before the abstract in the application of the 
principles of drawing. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session opened with a brief address by Mr. 
Henry Hitchings, director of drawing in the Boston public 
schools, who spoke on ‘The Teaching of Design in Day 
Schools.’’ He stated that there is at present no scheme of 
teaching in this line authorized in the Boston public schools. 
A simple and consistent method would be desirable. The dis- 
cussion was continued by Messrs. Bartlett, Munsell, Perry, 
Lamson, and Poole. The following officers were elected : 
President, W. S. Perry; Vice-Prest., E E. Colby; Secretary 
and Treasurer, A.H Munsell; Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for three years, G. H. Bartlett. In the evening the 
ladies and gentlemen of the organization participated in a 
supper and pleasant social gathering, appropriate addresses 


being made by Messrs Bartlett, Hitchings, and others. Dur- 
ing — evening Miss Louise Field favored the company with 
recitations. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, Taomas TasH, Portland, Me, 

— Most of the city schools in the State were closed dur- 
ing the holidays, but resumed Wednesday of last week. 

— Prof. F. C. Robinson, of Bowdoin Coll., lectured before 
the students of the Farmington Normal School, on ‘‘ Common 
Things as the Chemist Sees Them,”’ 

— The first district school-house at Eliot, Me., was burned 
recently, we are informed. 

— The Christmas dinner prepared by the children of the 
wealthier portions of the city of Portland for the less favored 
children of the city was given at City Hall, Dec. 28 It was 
an immense success and fully equal to the first of the kind 
given last year. At least 600 children were fed, and 241 of 
these were clothed, as well asfed. A Christmas tree bestowed 
its favors upon all. 

— One of the Committee of three to visit the State Reform 
School for the year has made a report to the Governor and 
Council, and this has just appeared in the newspapers of the 
State. Some of the recommendations contained therein chal- 
lenge criticlsm, and will probably receive it. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


—It is believed that an effort will be made at the next 
session of the Legislature to secure the removal of the State 
Normal School from Plymouth to Concord. What is to te 
done with the excellent school-building at Plymouth, which 
belongs to the State? Better let this alone, and establish an- 
other in the southern part of the State, and open both to all 
who desire to fit themselves for teachers in New Hampshire. 
The practice of excluding the many and admitting the few is 
unwise, in our view. 

—Prest. Bruce of the Massachusetts Senate, and Speaker 
Marden of the House, are both natives of the town of Mount 
Vernon, born the same year, were graduated in the same class 
at Dartmouth College, and were soldiers during the war of the 
Rebellion. 

— Edward Keyes, of Unity, who lived alone, was found 
helpless the other day, and died in a few hours. He left $12,- 
000 to be divided among the school districts of the town. 


VERMONT. 

— Randolph Normal School closes a very prosperous term, 
Friday, Jan. 11. Rev. J. A. Pierce, of West Randolph, preached 
the sermon to the graduating class, Sunday evening; Prest. S. 
C. Bartlett,of Dartmouth Coll., gave an address Wednesday 
evening; competitive speaking occurs Thursday evening, and 


raduating exercises Friday, p.m. The spring term opens 
Tuesday, Feb. 12. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The next meeting of the New England Normal 
Assoc. will be held at the rooms of the school committee, Jan. 
81, and Feb 1, 1884. There will be papers and discussions on 
the following topics: 1. ‘“‘The Distinctive Principles and 
Methods of Normal School Work.” 

2. ‘* Text-books in Normal-school Instruction.” 

3. ** Model Schools; their Relation to Normal Schools.” 

4. ‘Methods of Instruction; When and How Treated in 
the Normal-echool Course.”’ 

5. “* Professional Enthusiasm.” 

Prins. Boyden, Carroll, Morgan, Hyde, Scott, Hagar, Rus- 
sell, Dunton, Conant, Edson, Rounds, and Woodbury, with 
teachers Sawyer, Read, Deming, Story, Jones, Brown, Deming, 
Bush, and many others of the fraternity, will give their views 
on the subjects. 

Mayor Martin, in his inaugural, thus reviewed the public- 
school work of Boston. According to the latest statistics the 
city pow maintains the following schools: One normal, 10 
Latin and high, 51 grammar and 464 primary. Besides these 
the following special schools are maintained: One for deaf 
mutes, two for licensed minors, an evening high school, 13 
evening elementary schools, and five evening drawing-schools. 
The average number of pupils belonging to the regular day 
schools is 54,177; the average number belonging to the special 
school is 3,350, The number of teachers employed is 1,298, of 
whom 191 are men and 1,107 are women. The appropriations 
made by the city council for public schools for the present 
year amounted to $1,453,061; the expenditures for the first 
nine months have been $1,091,044.16, leaving an unexpended 
balance of $367,016.84. An appropriation was made near the 
close of last year for establishing an industrial school, in which 
elementary instruction in the mechanic arts is to be given to 
such of the grammar-school boys as may choose to attend. 

The treasurer of Boston Univ. has just received the sum of 
$40,000, a gift from the Hon. Alden Speare, for the endow- 
ment of a chair in the Coll. of Liberal Arts, to be called, in 
memory of a beloved daughter, the Emma Speare Huntington 
Professorsbip. 

— The first step in the plan of enlargement proposed for the 
Worcester (Mass.) Free Inst. has been taken in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. George H. White, of Minneapolis, formerly of 
Grafton, and for the last year resident engineer of the Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railroad, as professor of civil engineering. 

— Jobn H. Pillsbury, who for six years has had charge of the 
Dept. of Biology and the Natural Sciences in the high school 
in Springfield, Mass., has just received the appointment of in- 
structor in Biology and Physiology at Smith Coll. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— The evening schools of Warren closed the week before 
Christmas, The schools are well sustained, well patronized, 
and are characterized by very good work. 

— Prof. A. M. Gammell, who was for many years principal 
of the Ladies Seminary in Warren, visited the high school in 
that town on Friday, Dec 28, and addressed the school briefly 
on his recent tour through the Northwest. 

— Prof. W. W. Bailey, of Brown Univ., is delivering a 
course of lectures on Botany, before the Franklin Society in 
Providence, 

— Brown Univ. has 20 professors and instructors, and 260 
56; juniors, 65 ; sophomores, 78 ; fresh- 
men, 61. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— At the meeting of the Council of Education, last week, the 
committee on the improvement of the country schools reported 
in favor of increased appropriations and the abolition of school 
districts. The discussion of the report was joined in by Sec, 
Howe and Mr. Potter of the State Board, and Messrs. Morse, 
Northend, Sawyer, Bartley, and Williams, Prof. Sumner of 
Yale thought that the State Board might advantageously work 
with the council. The following was passed: 

Resolved, That the Connecticut Council of Education will heartily 
support any measure devised by the State Board of Education to secure 
the consolidation of districts, and improve the country schools, and to 
secure a more economical expenditare of the public moneys. 

The officers for next year are as follows: Prest., M. A. War- 
ren; VicejPrest., A. P. Somes; Sec. and Treas., H. E. Sawyer; 
Aast. Sec., P. 8. Wood; Hx. Com., 8. T. Dalton, C. F. Carroll, 


J. D. Bartley. 


New Yorx.—The State Assoc. of School Comrs. and Supts. 
will’hold their 29th annual meeting at the Free Acad. Build- 
ing, Rochester, Jan. 16,17, and 18. The program has been 
outlined as follows: 

Wednesday Evening, Jan. 16.— Address of Welcome, by Prest. M. B. 
Anderson; Response a Prof. F, P. Lantry. Annual address by the pres- 
ident, Comr. Geo. F. Cramby. é 

Thursday Mo nd Jan. Relations the 
the Country Schools,” a r r. A. B, ns. g 
A. MoMillan, Wasson, C. A. Hall, Comr. H. Cur- 
tice, Comr. G. More mr. D. Conklin. 

Ahlernees.—* The Value of the Teachers’ Institute to Country Teach- 
ers,” by Comr. E. J. Swift. Discassion: Dr. J. H. French, Comr. J. G, 
Weeden, Supt.’A. J.{Robb, Comr. W,'D. Biddlecome, Comr. BE. C. Delano, 
Comr. J, A. Forshay. ~ 

Evening.—" Schooi Supervision,” by Supt. C.T. Barnes. Address by 
Hon. W. 8. Ruggles. 

Friday Morning, Jan. 18.— Normal Schools as Training Schools for 
Country School Teachers,” by Dr. H. B. Buckham. Discussion: Prof. J. 
M. Milne, Supt. E. Smith, Supt. C. W. Cole, Comr. J. H, Myres, Comr. 
OC. B. McLaughlin, Comr. Jared Sandford. 

Sessions begin at 9.30, 2.30, and 7. romptly. 

The local committee request all who intend to be present to write Supt. 


8. A. Ellis, of Rochester, to that effect. 


This book gives a simple, fascinating story of Eng- 


C. 55—A.D. 1880. ByS. BR. 
$1.00. 


The New English History for Schools. 


GARDINER’S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS, B. 
Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London. 16mo. 
| “Young students will find in it just what they need, and 


Garpiner, Honorary Student of Christ Church, and 


with needless dates and names, it really is what the preface 


, hol will be glad to consult it, in order to| promises, ‘the story of England’s history.’ ’’—London Acad- 
history, as it bas been developed by modern in-| the yo af a master.” —Nation. emy, Eng. 
is d ention, - Fhe treatment is largely biographical, meet ‘ Indeed, if a simple, natural story teller ever was attractive| In January last we introduced Gardiner's English His- 
ssigned to furnish pupils with such a knowledge of to a boy, this book must be. A better introduction to English | tory. The class has been deeply interested in the study, and 

a history as shall enable them to trace on English pistory we do not know.”— Christian Union. _ received cpeveapinting proft, Ihave yet to see the work 
Soll the growth of those political ideas which, trans-| « wo manual of English history, lately ished, can com- | that equals it for this purpose. 
Planted to this country ana more fully developed: ' pare with this. Instead of being a collection of detached| Middletown, Conn., April 23, 1882. E. H. WILson. 
found expression in our own Constitution. | scraps of information of very unequal importance, interspersed 

UB A copy of the above Book sent to Teachers, for Examination with a view to Introduction, upon receipt of Half the advertised price. Catalogue of Standard Educational and other Books Free, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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Some Late Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Price. 
Dunnin Am 8 8 Union, Phila $i 10 
of Victoria. Grace Grocawood. Anderson & Alien, NY 1,50; 2 00 
City of Success. . e . > Abbey D Appleton & Co, N y 1 60 
The Organs of Speech. Meyer “ 1 75 
Aunt Charlotte's Stories of American History. Yonge & Weld, NY 160 
From Powder Monkey to Admiral. Kingston AC Armstrong 
Epitome of English History. Kammer A 8 Barnes & Uo, Ne 2 
P Blakiston, Son & Co, Ph 2 25 
. . . 

ce Thos ¥ Crowell &Co,NY 27 
Young Folks’ History of Civil War. . Cheney Estes & Lauriat, Boston : = 

Traps for the Young. . Comstock Fank & ls, N ¥ 
Greater Poems of Virgil ° : Greenough Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 25 
The Scandinavions: North Literature.. Horn 8C riage & Co, Chi 3 50 
Complete Works of T. B. Aldrich. . ° Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost 5 00 to 9 00 
The Odes. ° Horace 7B & Co, Phila 200 
Prose Works. Complete. 7 vols. ° M Arnold Macmillan & Co, N Y 10 50 
Ninety-nine Choice tations. . Ivie J 8 Ogilvie & Co, NY 20 
English Rambies. . . ° inter J R Osgood & Co, Boston 1 50 
The Course of Empire. Wheeler 3 00 
Outlines of Mental Plan. Mansfield Phillips & Hunt, N ¥ 7% 
American Greek Testaments. Hall Pickwick & Co, Phila 1.50 
Queen’s Body Guard. Vandergrift Porter & Coates, Phila 1 50 
Electricity in Theory and Practice. ° ° Fiske D Van Nostrand, N ¥ 2 50 
Manual of Chemistry. Witthaus Wm Wood & Co, N 3 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We desire to call speciai attention to 
the new advertisement of Messrs. Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, 87 Franklin Street, Bos- 
ton, announcing one of the most valuable 
books issued this year. It is Lessons on the 
Human Body : An Elementary Treatise upon 
Physiology, Hygiene, and the effects of stimu- 
lants and narcotics on the human system, by 
Orestes M. Brands, principal of Grammar and 
Primary School No. 4, Paterson, N. J. Price, 
for examination and introduction, 35 cents. 
This book was commended by Mrs. Mary Liv- 
ermore in her address before the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Assocsation, as embodying the 
correct principles of instruction on the subject. 
Dr. Albert Day, Supt. Washingtonian Home, 
Boston, Mass., gives the book his unqualified 
approval, and says, ‘‘ The facts are clearly and 
concisely stated, and brought down to the com- 
prehension of children.” It should be in the 
hands of every pupil in our public schools. It 
teaches temperance from the standpoint of 


physiology and science, and is copiously illus- 
trated. Several States, among them Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Michigan, and lowa, have 
enacted laws requiring that this subject shall 
be taught in the public schools, and this excel- 
lent ,book meets the demand for a text-book on 
the subject. 


BUCHU-PAIBA.” 
SPECIAL attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of A.C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broad- 
way, New York city, of Armstrong’s Primer 
of United States History. This book is re- 
garded by practical teachers of history as inval- 
uable, and has already reached its tenth edi- 
tion. It is a book that stimulates the interest 
of pupils by its text, and the questions are ad- 


mirably calculated to aid in reviews of the es- 
sential topics of U. S. History. Copies for ex- 
amination are sent to teachers for 35 cenis. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the new an- 
nouncement of John E. Potter & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, in THe JouRNAL of this week, of a 
new work on Botany by Prof. W. A. Keller- 
man. Itis a book admirably adapted for school 
use or for independent study, with 354 illustra- 


tions and made in the best style; price only 
$1.25. Send for sample copy. 


“ ROUGH ON COUGHB.” 
Knocks a Cough or Cold endwise. For children or 
adults, Troches,15c. Liquid, 60c. At druggists. 


ImportTant.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp e and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million doliars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Ho stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other frat-class hotel in the city. 


Tue principal of a large city school embrac- 
ing primary, intermediate, and grammar grades, 
who is using the Electric Pen, would like to 


correspond with a few other principals, simi-| ated by this 


lariy employed, with a view of exchanging work. 
Address ELECTROGRAPH, 
4254 Office N. E. Jour. or Ep. 


Goop Apvice.— Use Hale's Honey of 
Horehound and Tar for a cough or cold. 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

DYSPEPTIC, nervous people, out of sorts,” 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic will cure. 
Ask for Colden’s, Of druggists, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The comfort afforded is worth many times 
the cost ofa pair of Wileonia Magnetic Insoles. 
Cold Feet are impossible while wearing them, 
and they ward off Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat 
and Diphtheria. Sold by druggists and shoe 
dealers. Price 50 cents. 


— 227,000 pounds of ice were shipped from 
Norwegian ports in 1882-3. 


— Never giveup? you can find a remedy for 
Heart Disease, everyone who has tried Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator says it is a sure cure. 


— Between Aug. 1 and Dec. 7, less than 
$5000 in diamonds were shipped from the 
Cape. — 

Firs Curnep Six Years Ago. “It has 
been 6 years since | was cured of fits,’ says 
Mr. W. Ford, of Wirt, Jefferson Co., Ind. 
** Samaritan Nervine did it.’ And it always 


will, reader. $1.50, at druggists. 


— The production of wine in France in 1882 
was 30,886,352 hectolitres. 


Bay City, Micu., Feb. 3, 1880. 
— I think it my duty to send you a recom- 
mend for the benefit of any person wishing to 
know whether Hop Bitters are good or not. I 
know they are good for general debility and in- 
digestion; strengthen the nervous system, and 
make new life. I recommend my patients to 

use them. Dr. A. Pratt. 


— Iowa’s new Capitol, built of Missouri yel 
low and gray stone, cost $2,362,531. 


— Don’t let any one convince you that those 
pains around your heart are not heart disease; 
they are; do not delay, but procure Dr. Graves’ 
we Regulator. 30 years have proved its 
value. 


— Nova Scotia last year produced over 1,000,- 
000 tons of coal,—a large increase. 

CHANGE OF MIND.—I declined to insert your 
advertisement of Hop Bitters last year, because 
I then thought they might not be promotive of 
the cause of Temperance, but find they are, 
and a very valuable medicine, myself and wife 
having been greatly benefited by them, and I 
take great pleasure in making them known. 


— One firm in Chicago slaughtered 1,020,000 
hogs and 251,000 cattle last — : 


“ ROUGH ON CORNS.” 

Ask for Wells’ * Rough on Corns,” 15c. Quick, com- 
plete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 

Apvice To MoruErs. — Mrs. WINsLOw’s 
Sooruine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
in hands by an East Endia missionary the 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections‘ 
also a — and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows, Actu- 
motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 

fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire} 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with ful 
direction for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 

Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 430 


NOT TOO LATE. | 
Wesend our CLUB LIST 


to all applicants, 


Pusiisuine Co., Boston. 


HOUCHTON. MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, Number Twelve. 
STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW. 


Outlines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home Study. 


By W. C. GANNETT, 
Containing Thirty-two Topics for Study, with Questions and References relating 


to each Topic. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


tudents, Teac d others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enter- 
a Series or Claseios, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their a word for 
word, in English. The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now include © Standard 


Specimen d ears free. 
one OMAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnat Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


School 
Supplies. 


HOOL FURNITURE and 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. | 


Cc. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. Schoo] Furnishing Co.) 
Danner Book ases. 
Perfection Dictio 


School 
Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. 


mary - Holders. 


U. S. 
HISTORY 


oy THe Teacher and Pupil with ent 


"the events On the mind; Find the prominent facts needed; 
yoo to remember dates; Find yare points aud objects of historical interest; Make 
history the most interesting study; Use and make ‘“ Queer Queries. l 

and love for the study States History. 
jackboard forms; Directions for Study; 


A BOOK for TEACHER and PUPIL. 


It shows the teacher the best way to teach the pupil how to study his lesson; How to 


ind parallel autbor- 
Filling both 
Queer Queries, with An- 


18 of 
BRAC E pa Review Questions; History of Individual States ; Mottoes of States, etc. Cloth; 


price, $1.00. 


SYSTEM. 


TRAINER. ' 


A. FLANACAN, (62 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send for Catalogue of Works or Teaching, Report (ards, Games, Song-Books, etc. 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO.,. Boston, Mass., Agte. for New England. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH GC! LLOTT'S 


, THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, VA 
» AND HIS OTHER STYLES | = 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maovaszour me WORLD. 


FUNK & WACNALLS’ 


(10 and 12 Dey 8t., New York.) 
New Publications. 


(Now Ready.) 


Oehier’s Theology 
Of the Old Testament. This American edition, ed- 
ited by Prof. Gro. E. Day, D.D., of Yale College, 
is already adopted as the ciass-book at Yale, Prince- 
ton, New Brunswick, and other Theological Sem 
inaries. Cloth, $2.50, 


Biblical Lights and Side Lights, 
Being a Oyclopedia of Ten THOUSAND Biblical 
Illustrations, with Thirty Thousand Cross Refer- 
ences, By Rev. CHARLES K, LITTLE. A book of 
very worth. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


Popular Life of Luther. 
By Prof. Kern. Paper, 25 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 


“ Capital presentation of the chief points in the life 
of the Reformer. A million copies ought to be sold.” — 
Gen. Clinton B. Fisk. 


Popular Life of Zwingli, 
The Great Swiss Reformer, in Commemoration of 
his 400th Birthday. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 


Traps for the Young. 
A new book by ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 
cloth, $1.00. 


Wall Street in History. 
a J. LAMB, 


12mo, 


Finely Tilustrated, gilt 


«@™~ Our Catalogue free, by mail. 49 
THE NEW BOTANY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 


By PROF. W. A. KELLERMAN. 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


A thorough text-book. Adapted for 
School Use or Independent Study. Gives 
special attention to 


ECONOMIC BOTANY. 


354 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 Vol. 12mo, Oloth. 366 Pages, Price, $1.25. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 
452 d PHILADELPHIA. 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


Attendance. 
schools. Raises th attend- 
ance. Saves time and labor. and 
a by Supt. A. P. 

mm upt. A. P. Stone, 8 
Mass.; E. A. former Agent of 

cents for sam . Btam 


Address, 
450 eow Lock Box 279, Springfield, Mass. 
WANTED, 
number of Sret-class teachers for the 
to we RCUTT, 
"16 Hawley St. Boston. 


A WORK FOR EVERY AMERICAN. 


The Calendar of American History. 


AGENTS 
Can Secure Profitable Commissions by Selling. 


Presenting a summary of the most important events. 
Mounted upon an illuminated card, the design on which 
includes the great Statue of Liberty, with full Index. 


“) Price, $1.00. 


“ The idea is certainly an ingenious one, and is very 
well carried out.”—Prof. Z. E. Hall, Roxbury, Mass. 

“It is very ingenious, calculated to awaken interest, 
and must prove instructive to both old and young. The 
selections of topics have been made with excellent judg- 
ment, and the jmatter is carefelly prepared.” — Prof. J. 
N. Canfield, Univ. of Kansas. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 
452 0 NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 

Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses for of instruction; recommends 

parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
Teachers’ 


23 Union Square, New York. 


240 (1) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


“ The three teachers employed through your agency 
are doing splendid work. ecommend them as model 
teachers, and would certainly recommend the Bureau 
to any one wanting teachers on short notice.”,—Wm. F. 
TRESSLER, Sec. School Board Conyngham, Pa. 

has since employed two more of our 
teachers. 

“1 thank you for your prenet and efficient services, 
and wish you the greatest success in your worthy enter- 
D. RAKESTRAW, Prof. Mathematics and 

» Nebraska College, Neb. 
Send for application-form and list of testimonials. 
444 L. B, LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


“Poreign’ /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


A™ AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 
Tutors, Governesses, urers, Companions, 
taries,and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
ilo to sendhers, nor te 
ose om 
teachers until supplied. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO., 
34 East 17th St. (Union Sqnare). 
ey Juvet’s Time and other Globes, 417 


ESTABLISHED 1872, 


American Europea EACHERS 


BUREAU 
Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 


cipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
Stagers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Cop 
68, 


Europe ; 
ail 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


and Real Estate Directory, City, 


AMER, TEACHERS’ 


27 Teachers 


St. Louis, Mo, 40655 
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II. 
Gentlemen ,— 
«Malden, Moth attach of sick Neadache.” 
Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the 
t terrible and excrutiating manner. 
No medicine or doctor could give me relief 
or cure until I used Hop Bitters. 


“ Kidney, liver, and urinary complaint, 

“ by Boston’s best physicians,— 

“ Incurable!” 

Seven bottles of your bitters cured him, and 
I know of the 

“ Lives of eight 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 

ur bitters, 
mand many more are using them with great 
benefit. 

“They almost 

Do miracles ?” 


— Mrs. E. D. Slack. 


18 UNFAILING 
AND INFALLIBLE 
IN CURING 

Epileptic Fits, 

NE N Spasms, Falling 

RVI Sickness, Convul- 

sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Serofula, and all 


Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
‘o Clergymen, La Literary Men, 


441 eow 


Merchants, Bankers, es and all whose 

sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 

bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 

proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
wonderful Invigor- 

ed a sinking system. CINIE| v 

$1.50 at Druggists. 

prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 
Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 

W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
SILK BANNERS 
and Gold. 
J. & R. LAMB, Nuw York, 


tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
ine is invaluable. 
A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROGKS, 
f Home Study.” Price, $3.00, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
59 Carmine Street. 


> Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DA a 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
601 Wasmineton St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 
To Teachers! 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT -—Agents wanted for the N. E. 
States to sellthe BRST Cooking Steamer manufac- 
tured. Exclusive rights; large commissions; goods de- 
livered, freight postpaid. Write for terms to Agents, 
and secure your territory at once. A. P. BICKNELL, 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


ETHICAL. 


— Only the foolish ask, Is this one of us, or 
an outside person? To the noble, the whole 
world is a family.—Hindu ( Hitopadesa). 


— His (the sgperior man’s) actions are such 


Chinese (Lao Tsze). 


— What you do not want d urse. 
do not do to others. mibreas * 


be with the same zeal as if it f urself, 
— Chinese (Confucius). 


— As life is dear to one’s self, so also are 
those of all beings. On account of the resem- 


as he would have rendered to himself again.—| of 3000 Notes on to tas 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 


00 ™ » Nort eri- 
— When you are laboring for others, let it| can History, Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures : Bar. 

deen’s Common School Law, Hughes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 


W. BARDEEN, 
Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets and single 


Standard Beeoks. Dime Question The 


blance to themselves, the good exercise com- 
passion toward all living beings, 

He who looks on the wife of another asa 
mother, on the ete of another as aclod of 
earth, and on all creatures as himself, is a wise 
man.— Hindu (Hitopadesa), 

— Hear the sum of righteousness, and when 
ponder it: +4 not to others 
what wou re ant to self.— Hindu 
(Panchatantra). 

— Do not unto another what thou wouldst 
not have another do unto thee. This is the 
whole law; the restis mere commeutary. 

Do not judge thy neighbor until thou hast 
stood in his place.— Hebrew ( Hillel). 

— Do not force on thy neighbor a hat that 
hurts thine own head.—Hindu. 

— The true merchandise of merchants is to 
Ee and do by the things of others as they do 

y their own.—Hindu (Cural II.), Conway. 

injury with kindness.—Chi- 
nese (Loa Tsze). 

— The good I would meet with goodness. 
The not-good I would meet with goodness, 
also. The faithful I would meet with faith. 
The not-faithful I would meet with faith. 
Virtue is faithful.— Chinese (Loa Tsze). 

— What virtue is there in the goodness of 


a teacher and composer of wide experience. 


ITs Mi ETHO is NEW, CLEAR, and 


CONCISE amonye 
other novelties, containing a “PRELIMINARY 


PRACTICE WITHOUT NOTES.” 


The step from one difficulty to another is so 
gradual that those unable to procure the services of 
at » May s fully 

TEACH THEMSELVES ! 

TS MUSI is for all occasions where 
| music is desirable, and of 
great variety. The Publishers believe that, in pre- 
senting to the musical public 


MURRAY'S METHOD FOR THE CABINET ORGAN. 


the merits of the work warrant their claim for it thei 
it is SECOND TO NONE beretofore published. 


PRICE, $2.50 BY MAIL. 
Specimen Pages Furnished on Application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


NEW, Cincinnati, 0. 


the man who is good to his benefactors? He 
only who is 4 to those who do him wrong, 
is called good by the virtuous.—Hindu (Pan- 
chatantra). 

— The good show pity even to worthless be- 
ings. The moon withholds not its light from 
the hovel of the outcast.— Hindu (Hitopadesa). 

— By kindness, overcome ill-will; by good, 
evil; by generosity, meanness ; by openness 
and truth, falsehood.— Hindu (Buddha). 


— A return of good for good is a slight re- 


ciprocity; but the true recompense is to con- 
fer benefits on him who has injured thee,— 
Persian (Saadi). 


= — CHROMO CARDS, 


ELTIEES. The latest «tyles embrace Liluminated, 
Gilt, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 


New England Bureau of 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


SC RAP-PICTURES, and ART NOV- 


t cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
ogues free. Ad 


P. O. Box 5. 443 ez Rochester, N. Y. 


The unusual demand upon this Eureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 


and confidence felt by school officers in 
its management. The chances for secur- 
ing positions were never better than now. 
Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 
Prompt attention will be given to all 


is an sdded proof of the increasinginterest| pRICES BY MAIL 


of 
bona, stamps or P. O. Order.) Port 


Take Notice. 


ANY TEACHER CAN AT THE FOL- 


Gillett’s, ........ 85 cts. 
Katerb ook, 33% ........ 60 ** as good. 
Gillett’s, 404 45 
E-t-rbreok, 444 .. .... 40 ** as good. 
Esterbreok, 128 ........ 60 ‘* as good. 


Assorted sample-dozen, 6c. Sent mail on recei 
ple PE AGENCY, 
land, Conn. 


applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 


department of school work. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


fessional experience will materially aid Teachers! Foe oan save money by 


usin the selection of candidates for every | REWARD CARDS of us. The largest line in New 
England to select from. Prices from 15 cts. to $2.00 
per 100, Send the amount you wish to expend, and 
give us an idea of “ will 
d send mail. satisfactory they ma 
turned. B, F. GOULD, 


440 m 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


(den) E. NASON & CU., 120 Fulton St., New York. 


UB SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 


. PHOBNIX Co., Warren, Pa. 430 ss 


BULLION 30 TONS OF ORE PER DAY. 


SHOWING ANNUAL INCOME, COST, AND 
{ t PROFIT OF SMELTING AND REFINING 
WORKS CAPABLE OF REDUCING TO 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
. and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or. 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Supplies, and Slate: Pencil Blacktoard Calendar, containing full par- 
Everything used im Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 
MURRAY’S METHOD DIRECTORY. 
CABINET ORGAN 
j OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 


TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres, 


COLLEGE. 
XFORD, GEORGIA. 


College was organized in 1887. It is located 
ina n feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
HAYGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lows, Six courses of 

uday. or jemen. in 

123.76 to $192.50. Three New Buildings 
Gro. F. MaGcoun, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address the 
ident, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 ax 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans Ho 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. ce 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


48S. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston. 
Entrance » May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


A. WALKER, Prest. WELLS, Sec’y. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, 


‘or 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages, 


Cus, C, BRaGpon, Principal. 46 as 
WOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and eo. Li artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
BaRLow, A.M., pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. i or circular and further particulars apply at the 
ool, 
381 


1679 Washington 8t. (Deacon House), ton. 
OrTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoroxmstzeR. For Both Sexes 


ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb 7, 1884, 
55 as Address KE. RUSSELL, Principal. 
N 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
uesday, Aug. 28. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. UNDs, Ph.D. 430 az 


nea STATE NURMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVID 


ENOE, R. I. 
vanced Course for 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, 56, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad- 
dress Mise ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Tor Both Sexes. Datbenwarus, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 
SCHOOL, SaLum, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the D.B. Hagan, Ph.D. 


NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 


31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. #44 | cugr OF SMELTING AND REFINING WORKS, sampler with one farnace and all outfits, For catalogues, address J. @. Soorr. 13 
including building and machinery for 10 furnaces. 990,000 
WwE WANT 100 mre BOOK. AGENTS CASH IN T ASURY for ore and fuel purchasing fund...... PTeeTTIet ieee 70, PREPARATORY. 

and fastest selling book ever published, entitled | MOUNT ster . $100,000 AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
0 R NET PROFIT of Smelting Ore is $10 per ton, hence a 30 ton smelter will net per day, $300. ER ZI. Common neenepe. and Scientific 
IF LN OPERATION 300 days in the year, it return a NET PROFIT of $90,000, or eee Classical. Address Mowry Principals. 

or Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story NT. the amount invested. OS — 
Tender Pathow it without a peer completed by THE OF ADDI! NIN E FURNACES, connected with the same build- KINDERGARTEN. 
Prescott Spafford, Stowe Cooke ing and mechinery, will not 1NDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE NoR- 
ve, forthe Baron Harland, amd 18 others ‘They |MAKI $3 which MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Oswego, N.%. Rare 
mous women. Supertly lifusteated. Ministers say |1F THE SMELTER WORKS 300 days yearly, the NET ANNUAL PROFIT should be....... $900,000 | Tnducements offered; Send for circular. 430 as 


HITE | JOUSE 
of the kind ever pub’d 


hite House, with views of m of H - 
dents. This is the most 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


THE FOUR GREAT ore 


UTAH, produced du 


N EW EDITION ap SRZORY of every S4ninie- drai f ese four localities their ores, they all being naturally tr 

freights is now being arranged with different railroads. 

in aid of its enterprise, and they are now offered for sale. 


Among its managers are some of the LEADING 


BRADLEY & C0. | Hon tthe E. Howard W. 
— - Boston, Pork, juce, etc. ; others. For farther 
President, 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


roducing centres, ARIZONA, COLORADO, NEW MEXICO and 
the 1878, in Gold, Silver, and Lead, upwards of...........- $18,976,000 
THE SAME PLACES in 1882, produced 47,188,091 


RODUCT of these four places was 
— Senin: td the ore product is largely in excess of the capacity of the smelters and mills. 


THE NEW ENGLAND & COLORADO MINING AND SMELTING CO. 


propose to locate its Sme! and Refining Works at either Denver or Pueblo, Colorado, where cheap 
uick easy great pm and variety of ores, of fael and flax, will enable it to 


$163,474,5918, and is continually in- 


BUSINESS MEN OF MASSACHUSETTS, such as 


ecto " h Ad Mass.; Hon. Edward Howard, Banker and late 
aud Glock Compan Hon, Charles H. North, of Charles H North & Co. 


butary thereto. Cheap and 


Just Beady,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher's Mannal in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 


This useful book incorporates 
directions teachers grades how 
teach elementary Arithmetic. bole 
commended by best teachers and su 
in this department of work. Price, 40 cents. 


and 9 cail upon or address the 
HIRAM BLAISDELL, Banker, &c., 
4 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
354 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIX.—No. 2. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A Revised Text of 


the Poems of Vergil, 


With Notes and a Vergilian Dictionary. 


By HENRY S. FRIEZE, 
Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. 


This edition embraces in one convenient volume 
togeth 


Sach a comprehensive edition in one volume, 


terms f din these three 
one it is believed, will be found especialiy serviceable to teachers as 


the whole text of the Eclogues, ,and Aeneid, 


Georgics. 
er with notes richly illastrated with woodcuts, and a Vergilian Dictionary, containing ali the proper 


ms of Vergil. 


well as tostudents. The work has been so planned, however, that parts of the text, with Notes and Dictionary, 


. be furnished in sepa 
“pound in cloth, leather back, red edges, $2.00. 


rate volumes to those who prefer to use only selections from the poems. 


Specimen copy, with view to class use, will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers of Latin, on 


receipt of $1.60. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, YEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


New Readers. 
Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 


es’ Brief History Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book Geography 
Srocle’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 


send for Catalogues. 
A. ®. BARNES & CO., Pablishers. 


H. B. CARRING'ON, Agt. for New England, 
$2 Bromfield St., Boston, 


J. H. BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c., &c., 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books) PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. - BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U.S. History. | +6 astor Place 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. YEW YORE. : 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 15 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetice! Charts.. CHICAGO. 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY 


This is an Elementary Treatise on Physiology, Hy- 
giene, and the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics apee 
the Human System. (It is the work of a practical 
teacher, and those facts only are stated that it is essen 
tial every child should know.) 

The work consists of 264 , Wellillustrated. Sam- 

le copy by mail for examination on receipt of the 

troduction Price, 35 cta. 
LEACH, SHEWELIE & SANBORN, 
87 Franklin Boston. 16 Astor Place, N. 
bracing Dialogues, 


Why Not 


tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers, Etiquette, Debating, &c. Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
4451 18 Ann Street, New York. 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 


JUST PUBLISHED, ~ 


Appropriate for Schoolroom and Home, 


Life-Size Portraits 


OF OUR 


Eminent Educators, 


W. T. HARRIS, 
GEN. J. EATON, 
A. D. MAYO, 
J. D. PHILBRICK, 
F. W. PARKER. 


Price $1.00 each. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
“7 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin 8q., New York. 
Just Published, 


Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON, 

Choice selections from the historical writings of JoHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

Among these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley jaid the foundations of a permanent 
historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 
The Siege of Leyden; The Bi raphy of William the 
Silent; The Life and Death of Sir Phillip Sidney; The 
Fire-ships. 

Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 

A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt.for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Only Instrated School Edition, 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
&@ The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 


tion, 45 cts. 
Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


Tremont Street, Boston. 


244m 


School Room Wall 


Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 


416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’| Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 3086 tf eow 


Special Offer to Teachers and Scholars, 


For all subscriptions for “* The Iliustrator of the In- 
ternational Lessons ” for 1884, received by us, or mailed 
by Jan. Ist, 1584, we will give a fine double Christmas 
Card, with silk fringe. 

son, for . per year; ea ons for 50 cts. 
each, and 25 for 40 cts. each. ptt 

k@”™~ Send for samples and secure clubs. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 

404 1234 Nassau St., New York City. 


CARL SCHOENHOPF 


New Tork. 146 Tremont St., Boston. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


ROBERT CLARKE & 
Philadelphia. Cincinnati. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Jast Oat: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION OF VERBS, te accompany PETTITES 


CAUSERIES. 


AMYB, 1715 Spruce Street, 


2% cents. Send 13 cents to the author for a copy. 
Send for Descriptive circulars to Dz. L. SAUVEUR, Burlington, Vt. 


Out: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DERBSAUVEUR 
amination sent to Teachers at half by the authors. 


for ex- 
Prof. A. N. Van DABLL J. 


J.B. LIPPINOOTT & 00, | The Singers’ Welcome, 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, tn way 0. for 


teacher and learner, with the t of music, and 
For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- an elements. Has received decided praise from 
cations aud Works of Reference. those who have used it in their fall classes, and they 
For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction | are quite willing to recommend it to all commencing 


exam winter classes. 192 pages. 100 secular and 50 
tf W. GELSON, Agent. 


tunes, improved elements, &c., &c. Order it with per- 
MACMILLAN & 00.’S 


fect confidence. Price, 75 cents. 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxicy’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, 


Cantatas for Societies. 


Elem. Chemistry, 1.10) Kedemption (81) « 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70| Joseph’s Bondage CBB.) scecdsvesscsve CHADWIOK. 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, Comaian (SO GADE, 
Stewart’s Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.20 | Rebecca (G5 Hop@eEs. 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessous in Astronomy, 1.95 | Ruth and Boaz (G5 cts.) ANDREWS. 
; , om and many others. Also 100 Masses by the best au- 


thors, containing some of the sweetest and best of 
sncred music. for lists and descriptions, 


43 Bleeker St. 

e N SON NEW YORK, the older standard op. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. | G0); MEFISTOFELE ($2 FATINITZA 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. re, cloth, $3.50. $2.00); BELLS OF AIDA 

TLINES OF GENERAL . 12mo, cloth, $1.50. ; 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cioth, $1.25, | *47#9, and PATIENCE, each $1; and many others 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF BEADERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for Catalogues. 387 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


and 
Educational Apparatus and Materials, School of Elocution 


Lublishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, Byes ‘ 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, and the stage. Diplomas ‘grasted. ‘Terme for class 
-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF | iessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
COLOR-C 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 
THE COLOR-SERSE. of 349 az J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal, 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address Hart’s for $1.95 
Atlases (1 vols.), to $25 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. | The Elemen (30 vols.), 
The Adva 8 (18 vols.), 1.25 

Progress. En 4.50 

clo. of Biography, (new ed. 6.00 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. | Putnam’ 


Aducational Catalogue sent free on appl 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


Any book mailed post free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
445 y 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. , H Schoo 1. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. | B7ckett’e Loe each 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and ’ sical 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. und Py 4 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and Logie 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. Bascom’s Mental Science, English TAterature, 
heology 1. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 3804 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


HOW 


National Subscription Agenc 
Oldest of the in the D'S. | Wall list, with spectmen pages, mailed on application 


Order all PERIODICALS American | *° the Publishers. 


and Foreign, at CLuB RATEs. Send 
PORTER & COATES, 


stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 
ers a th Books, and Station 

Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 


ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
Buckwalter’s Spellers. 


A fall line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
14 & 16 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 


GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 
School 1 kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NO 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 
NEW YORK. Raub’s Arithmetics. 


SAVE 
MONEY. 00. 
253 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Coates’s my Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 

Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 


For Exclusive Use in all 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 

Raub’s Language Series. 

Wabash Ave,, |(Gummere’s Surveyin 


OF THE 109 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO, 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
stone’s History of England, Gresley's Political Economy, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
23 Hawley Street, Bost 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


TO SEFD FOR 
THE JOURNAL CLUB-LIST 


SEND TO 


University 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAuRY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 


Late Superintendent of Schools of New York B 
First Lines of English Grammar, Copy for exam., 
Institutes of English Grammar. be for exam., 50c. 


address W ENGLAND ‘ i rrice in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 
WILLIAM WOOD & co., 
442 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.'s Announcements. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 


6 Booty : BSchuyler’s Complete Algebra, Revised. 
y A. SCHUYLER, .D. mo. Half roan, 396 pp. d sample copy 

price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 

2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language. 
By Jas. E. Murpocu, Actor and Teacher of Elocution. An invaluable aid to every 
teacher of Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 

3. New Eclectic Geographies. Two Book Series. 
Entirely new maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. Incomparably superior; the latest 
and best. Already introduced into the Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, Mil- 


waukee, St. Paul, Joliet, Akron, Burli 3 b 
Va., and 100 other cities and towns, 


4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 
5. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. 


6. Thalheimer’s General History, Revised. 
nlarged and improved by the additi ft ° copy 
price, $1.20; price, %5 conta. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.,, Publishers. Cincinnati & New York. 


H. M. CABLE, New England Agt. 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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